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A Cross National Appraisal of Preretirement Education* 



Woodrow W. Hunter 



I. Introduction 



Technological achievements during the twentieth century* have produced changes 
of such magnitude and complexity that social scientists are only beginning to define 
the perimeters of the now social order which has been created let alone understand 
their effects upon the IndlTldual, Thron^iout Western societies, however, one out- 
come has been documented better than most, namely, the enforced retirement ftrom 
work of an unprecedented it uber of older people and their commitment to an impor- 
tant class of people for whom leisure rather than work is the prevailing way of 
life# Moreover, in spite of major efforts to keep older people at work, the trend 
for the past several decades in Western countries has been a steady decrease in the 
utilisation of older workers* With the continued application of technology in 



*The author wishes to express appreciation to the Cooperative Research Branch, 

U*S* Office of Education, idilch made funds available for a study of preretirement 
education in the United States and Great Britain; to Loma Hubbard and her staff 
of tiie Preparation for Retirement Cenmittee, National Old People *s Welfare Council, 
London, England, who gave assistance of many kinds throughout the author ^s stay 
in Great Britain; to Norman leaker, Birmingham Retirement ^uncil, Andrew Atkinson, 
the Glasgow Retirement Council, and H*A* Jones, the City Lxberary Institute, 

London, who gave unstintingly of their time and made It possible for the author 
to study their programs flrsthaxKi; to 13 other adult educators in Great Britain 
idiose programs could not be visited but who completed a questionnaire and sent 
the author program literature; to Dr* Lionel Cosin, Cowley Memorial Hospital, 
Oxford, England, Norman Leaker and Andrew Atkinson who made arrangements for 
interviews with industrialists and labor leaders and for a survey of older autO" 
mobile workers In England and Scotland; and to a number of specialists including 
Marjorie Bucke, F. Le Gros Clark, Brian Groombridge and Margaret Marsh with whom 
the author had the privilege of discussing the retirement of older workers and 
the character of preparation for retirement programs in Great Britain* Finally, 
although the author assumes full responsibility for this report, he is grateful 
to Barbara Shenfleld, Bedford College, University of London, and Loma Hubbard, 
Preparation for Retirement Cownittee, N*0.P*W*C., who read the manuscript and 
made valuable suggestions for its revision; and to Theodore T. Curtis who assisted 
in the compilation and analysis of data for the report and Lois J. Spaide who 
expertly handled the manuscript at all stages. 
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these countries, there appears little or no likelihood that the trend will be re- 
versed. To the contrary, retirement appears to be firmly entrenched, and there 
Is good evidence that the age at which it normally occurs will be revised still 
further downward. 

Some observers view retirement as a waste of human resources and a denial 
of basic satisfactions which come from doing useful work. Others see retirement 
as a notable achievement of modem industrial socle^— an achievement which has 
created for the f irst time a dividend of leisure years in which laege numbers of 
people rather than a select few miy- realise objectives of prime value to the 
individual and to the society in idiich he lives. Wiatsver their point of view 
toward retirement, most observers agree on one things older people are often 
poorly prepared to make wholesome, satisfying use of the superabundance of time 
idiieh retlrment puts at their disposal. They also agree on the difficulties 
which many older people hare living on a reduced income, handling the changes 
which occur In family relationships, counteracting the tendency in old age to 
have fewer social contacts, and taking up residence in a new and different 
enviromient* 

During tho past two decades In the IMited States amd for a considerably 
longer period In several countries of western Europe there has been a prollfera^ 
tion of programs and services idiich are designed to enhance the ability of older 
people to m^e satisfactory adjustment to a retirenmait way of life (Burgess, i960). 
Health maintenance programs, Infomation services, housinjg projects, rehabilita- 
tion services, enplonfiaent and vocational training programs, pensions and natiozial 

, “ i ‘ 

systems of social securl^, programs to insure independent living such as meals- 
on-whsels, houseke^li^ services and friendly visiting, and a variety of activity 
programs are but a few of the adaptations being ereated to help older people in 
Western oountries. 
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Along irLth the upsrirge of effort to create «a ecriroment in uhlch the aging 
can reallie their foil potential for a secure and meaningful retirement has ceme a 
growing realization on the part of educators that continued learning is a necossitj 
if adults are to possess the Infomation and skills required to make suceessful 
adaptations to the middle and later yewps, and an increasing namber of adult 
ednoatorO) for the most part in Great Britain and in the Bhited States 9 hare 
developed specific programs for the aging, sometimes called preparation for 
retirement or preretirement education* 

II. Objectives and Methods 

Despite this now emphasis on helping older people prepare for retirement, 
very little is known about the various kinds of preretirement education prograas 
that are being offered In the United States and Great Britain, the methods which 
are used to organize and conduct them, or their effectiveness in retirement. 
Accordingly, the purpose of this paper is to assess the attitudes toward and 
readiness for retirement of two groups of hourly-rated workers, one in the Dhlted 
States and the other in Great Britain and against this background to compare basic 
characteristics of preparation for retirement programs being offered in the two 
countries. From a practf ^al standpoint the purpose of this report is to enable 
adult educators in Great Britain and the United States to profit from each other^s 
experience, and to provide guidelines for program development in countries where 
adult educators are only beginning to consider the needs of older workers about 

to retire. 

Sources of Data 

Daring 1963 the author ccuipleted the collection of data for an experdmental 
study of the effects of preretirement education among 108 employed, hourly-rated 
automobile workers 60 years of age and older living and working in the Detroit, 













" Ij; - 

Michigan, area, mid in this connection data vere gathered lihich described the atti 
tudes of aatcmobile wsrkers toward retirement and old age, their estimate of how 
easily they expected to adjust to Tarious aspects of retirenent, and their general 

satisfaction with lifA as UlKvtVaVIS «<.*!«««* «.«*«•... mmJmJiA 

■" mavaa m^A ^ auVMA^ VW va>oa»V 

Great Britain (taring the fall of 1963 it was decided to duplicate the American 
study in part« Groups of automobile workers in the -^London, Oxford, Birmingham ' 
and Glasgow areas were visited, and in the time available a few workers 60 years 
of age and older were interviewed by the author at each location* ''-^Arrangen.\ent8 
were made tfi have additional workers 60 years of age and oldex in the various 
autcmobile placits complete a questionnaire (see Appendix A) which contained some 
of the same questions which had previously bean asked in the Bttxdy of Detroit 
automobile workers* Altogether data were obtained from ^ automobile workers in- 
England and Scotland* >' - . / : " 

Comparison of British and American Workers 

lb addition to the British and American groups' of workers being made up of 
male^ hourly-rated emplo 3 re 88 la the antcnobile industry idio lived and worked in 
large urban centers^ Table 1 ^ows that they were comprised of workers of approx- 
imately the same age and marital status* The eemposition of > the two groups 
differed, however. In such other characteristics as place of birth, years of 
school completed, and years remaining before expected date of retirement* The 
difference between the two groups in the number of years of schooling completed 
is a significant one reflecting to some extent differences In national averages, 
but also the relative numbers of foreign-born in the two samples* 

There is also a significant difference between the two groups in the 
number of years remaining before retirement* One-fourth of the British group 
compared with two-thirds of the American group expected to retire in two yew' j 
or less* One e^qplanation for this difference is that the American group was 

o 
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comprised of workers some of whom had made plans to attend a preretirement educa- 
tion program and, accordingly, tended to be closer to retirement. Most of the 

Table 1, Charactetistics of Male, Hoarly*Rated, Automobile 
Workers in Qreat Britain and the United States, 

British Workers American Workers 
Characteristics (M-^) (N-108) 



Tears of Age 
60-61 
62-63 
61i-65f 
66-67 

68 and older 
Total 

Pledian years of age 

Marital Status 
Married, liring with spouse 
Newer married 

^dowed, diworeed or separated 
Total 
Place of Birth 
Natlre-bom 

Foreign-born - English speaking 
Foreign-bom - non-English speaking 
Total 

Tears of School Completed 

8 or less 

9 cr : - 

<«al 

Median years of school completed 
Tears Remaining Before Retirement 

1 or less 

2 
3 
h 

6 or more 
Total 

Median years before retirement 



26^ 


2256 


lOi 


33 


7 


29 


6* 




100 


100 


2.7 


63.2 


83^ 


86^ 


6 


8 


11 


6 


100 


100 


100% 


59^ 




13 


.mm 


27 


100 


99 


1156 


81^ 


89 


20 


100 


101 


9.5 ^ 


7-3 . 


f-37)® 


(N-101)® 


1U56 


38^ 


11 


28 


22 


16 


5 


7 


19 


6 


30 


6 


101 


101 


3.5 


1.U 


of age, 

f age because retirement 



mandatory at age 68, 

“Seventeen of the British and 7 of the American sorliers iwre nndeeided about the 
date of their retirement. 
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British workers in this study, on the other hand, did not expect to t?ike j.)art in 

a preretironent education program. 

Although there are Important similarities between the two groaps of 
workers, thare are e<|ually Important dissimilarities which discourage some kinds 
of statistical comparisons of the two groups or generallfiations to other popnla- 
tions of autooiobi!l.e workers* Hence the principal Talue of these data is that 
they permit comparison on an exploratory basis and they suggest guidelines for 
futui-e preretirement education programing and cross-national study* 

Sur7<jys of Programs 

Several surveys of preretirement education programs in the United States 
have been made during the past decade* The results of these survejrs and the 
author ^8 relationship with several of the American programs served as a basis 
for sunmarislng the characteristics of preretirement education programs in the 

States. 

Similar surveyw of prc^rans in Great Britain were not available* It was 
fortunate, however, that in August, 1963, the Preparation for Retirement Com- 
mittee, N*0*P*W*C*, prepared a roster of 108 organisations idilch were or had 
been involved in preretirement education, and from this roster 17 organisations 
were selected because ths> were known to have ongoing programs* Three of the 
17 organisations were visited and their progranui studied in detail* Question- 
naires were mailed to the remainder (see Appendix B)* The study of programs in 
Great Britain was pr^}!iarlly concerned with 1) the organisation and sponsorship 
of programs, 2) characteristics of programs, and 3) characteristics of parti- 
cipants* 

m* The Meaning of Retirement 

How did autcmoblle workers in Great Britain and the Ihiited States view 
retirement? Did they look forwaj-d to it or did they reject it? Did they 



o 



aonaidci* thiwAselvea ad^iiqutitely prepared for retl 3 »enient? How difficult did they 
think it waa going to bo to adjust to various a?;pects of retirement? Tliese and 
other lines of Investigation were ptc*sued among the Irltish and Amerlcen aorkerfj 
in order to oompiu'e conceptions of retlrfjment and to explore possibilities for 
furthr development of preretirement edroation progz«ams and reaesrch. 

Reasons for Retireme nt 

Table 1^ it will be recalled^ showed that some of the workers in both 
countries did not plan to retire for some time. Nevertheless, all of them were 
asked to state idiat thi9y thought the most important reason for retiring would 
be (see Table 2)* Notwithstanding Idie role idiich health has been found to play 



Table 2, The Host boitport£u«t Reason for Retiring Given 
by British and American Automobile Workers* 



Most Iitqsortant 
Reason for Retiring 


British Workers 
(H-47)* 


American Workers 
(N-102)* 


Will want to retire 
Will have to retire because 


h0% 


kl% 


of age 


38 


30 


Health 


17 


16 


Difficulty doing the ^ob 


2 


11 


Other 


2 


2 


Total 


99 


100 



A total of ^ British and 108 Americans participated in the study* 
The monber of subjects is less than the total in this and in other 
tables because information was scmetimes not ascertained for one 
reason or another or subjects did not answer questions which did not 
apply. 



In the retirement of older people, neither group of workers expected poor health 
to become the most important reason for their retirement* It was their judgment 
rather, that '•wanting to retire** and **having to retire because of age” would be 
the most important reasons underlying their retirement* The groups differed. 
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however, in regain to the proportion which give "difficulty doing the job" as a 
reason for retiring <, Wiy more Americar! than British workers should expect 
"dfd’ficult;/ doing thei.’ ^obs" to cause retirement merits furtljer investigation.. 
Reasons for ContrinuiiM!: to Work 

— I W ill ■■■■■■■ i L i f i n ■ VS tmm\mrn ■ ■iiiiii 

Automobil.e workers in the United States may apply for retirement as early 
as they may decide to work until age 62 or 65 when they become eligible for 
Social Security; or they may work until they are 68 when retirement becomes manda- 
tory. Workers in Great Britain have im\ch less choice in the matter and they tend 
more to wait until they are 65 years of age when they become eligible for a 
national perxsion (Wolfbeln and Burgess, I960). Moreover, there are extremely few, 
if any, irate pension programs idiich encourage early retirement of houi*ly»rated 
workers in Great Britain. 

Table 3 shows the number of British and American workers who olsffmed at 
the time they were ^estioned to continue working for some time and their reasons 



Table 3. The Most Important Reason for Continuing to Work 
Given by British and American Automobile Workers. 



Host Important Reason 
for Continuing to Work 


British Workers 
(S-39) 


American Workers 
(N-63) 


Didn^t have enough money on 
Which to retire 




81^ 


Liked the work and didn’t 
want to give it up 


33 


6 


Feared they wouldn’t be able 
to keep occupied 


10 


13 


Total 


100 


100 



for staying on the job. Although not having enough money on which to retire was 
primarily important to both groups, it was more Important to the American group. 
The British, on the other hand, tended more than did the Americans to like their 
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•work and to resent hav5jig to give it up. Preananably, under eirotsestanoes described 
in Tables 2 and 3,. one ^ould expect the Americans wuld tend more than did the 
British to look fox»ward to retirement as an escape from work that was unpleasant 
or fUfficu3.t to perform. 

Attitud e Toward Retirement 

The attitude toward retirement of members of the t.wo groups was ixidexed by 
responses to a Gutbman-typ;e scale which was developed origftnally for the Cornell 
Study of Occupational Retirement (Thompson;, 19^8). As shown in Table U total 



Table It. Attitude Toward Retirement of British 
and American Automobile Workers. 



Scores on Attitude 
Toward Retirement Scale* 


British Workers 


American Workers 
(N-108) 


0 




9% 


1 


26 


7 


2 


18 


, 35 


3 


2 


U8 


Total 


100 


99 


Mean Score 


.6? 


2.22 



®The higher the score, the more positive the attitude toward retire- 
ment. The scale included the following items: 

1) Some people sigr retirement is good for a person, acme say it is 
bad. In general. What do you think? (Positive response: It is 
good for a person.) 

2) Do you mostly look forward to the time when you will stop work- 
ing and retire or, in general, do you dislike the idea? (Positive 
response : I look forward to it, ) 

3) If it were up to you alone, would you continue working for y^ 
present company? (Positive response: I would stop working.) 



scores on this measure ranged tron a low of 0 to a high of 3. Ry comparing mean 
scores (.69 for the British and 2.22 for the Americans) it appears that a signi- 
ficantly larger number of Americans did, as a matter of fact, hold a positive 
attitude toward retirement than did the British workers. 



rnsmsssa&mm 
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Results of the Cornell Study of Occupational Retiroient suggest that a 
fanrorable attitude toward retiraaent is associate<l with an accurate preconception 
of retirement and expectation of an adequate retirement income. Data which 
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and foji? the American workers In Table 6. In both popfulations, as in the Cornell 
Occupaitional Retirement Study prjjm?i.ation, there were significant associations 
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Table Favorable Attitude Toward Retirement as 
Related to Preconception of Retirement 
and Anticipated Adecpuu^y of Retirement 
Income Among British Automobile Vbrkers. 





Percentages With a Favorable Attitude 
Toward Retirement* 




Had an Idea of What Re- 
tirmaentwas Going to 
be Like** 


Did Hot Have an Idea 
of What Retirement 
was Going to be Like 


Expected AdaqnaJjjjRe-* 
tirement Income^ 


60% (15) 


38^ (8) 


Expected Inadequate 
Retirement Income 


1»5)« (22) 


29% (7) 



^«Farorable<” « scores 2, 3 on attitude toward retirement soalLe (see Table U). 

**Bf 0 conception of retirement was indexed by response to the foHcwing question: 

Agree - Disagree: Do you hate a pretty good idea of what your life will be like 
in retirement? 

***'Airblcipated adequacy of retirement income was indexed by the question: How do 
you expect yo u r retirement income to work out for you? Subjects were asked to 
cheek one of five possible answers: 1) Will have enough money to do everything 
I really want and plan to do after 1 retire j 2) Will be able to meet living 
ojperises; 3) Will barely break even} U) Will run a little in the red; and 
li) Will run seriously in the red. Those who checked responses 1 and 2 were 
placed in the adequate income category while those who checked the remaining 
responses were placed in the inadequate income category. 

between a positive attitude toward retirement and having a preconception of retirement 
and expecting to have enough money to live on. For example, among the Americans who 
a preconception of retirement and expected an adequate retirement income 61 percent 
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Table 6. Favorable Attitude Toward Retirement as 
Related to Preconception of Retirement 
and Anticipated Adequacy of Retirement 
Income Among American Automobile Workers. 



Percentages With a Favorable Attitude 

To¥l&d iwtirwnCRt 

Had an Idea of What Re/- Did Not Have an Idea 
tiremerit was Qoing to of What Retirement 
be Like was Ck)tng to b^ Lik - 



Sxpeeted 7idequate Re- ^ ^ , 

tlrement Income 61^ (38) !>0^ (20^ 

y ^ 

ISxpected Inadequate * 

Retirement Income (19) 3W (29) 

had a favw^le attitude toward retirement; at the other extreme among those who 
did not have a preconception of retirament and idio did not expect adequate 
retirement income only 3h percent held a favorable attitude toward retirement# 
Preparation for Retirement 

While further study is needed to clarify the situation for different occu- 
pational groups, there is some evidence both In the Itiited States (Donahue, 

Orbach and Poliak, I960) and in Tifestern Europe (Heron, 1961) that older people 
tend to wait until they are on the verge of retirement before they begin to plan 
for it, and mai^ of them fail, altogether to plan or to take stepe ahead of time 
to prepare themselves for retirement# Accordingly, the present study attempted 
to determine whether, in general, automobile workers in Great Britain and the 
United States planned for the future, what kinds and how much planning they under- 
took to prepare themselves specifically for retirement, idiether husbands and 
wives shared in preretirement planning, and, finally, how well prepared for 
retirement the two groups of automobile workers believed themselves to he# 
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1*. "5 a 7. Varioos Aspects of Plannlxig iindl Pi!‘M>para1*ic'n 

for Retirement Among Brltilsh and iimerioan 
AatoiRioblle Workers* 



Type of Planning or Preparation British Workers American Workers 



Plans Made for the Ftiture (general) 

Manr plans 
A t&w plans 
Almost no plans 
Total 

Plans Made for Retirement (specific) 

Tes 

Wo 

Total 

Plans for Hetiranent Mf;ide with Sponse 
Many or »me of them 
A few OT none 
Total 

Number of Things Done to FTepare 
for Retirement 
0 - Nothring done 
1«3 - Things accomplished 
U-6 - Things Accomplished 
7 or more • Things accomplished 
Total 

Average nun^er of things accomplished 
Tsnpes of Thiijgs Done to Prepare 
for Retirement 

Discussed retirement with spouse, other 
members of the family, or friends 
Tried out one or more kinds of activities 
for retirement 

Consulted lavjyer, doctor, banker, or 
other professional person 
Read retiraaent literature 
Attended preparation for retirement program 
Total 



(N-^3) 


(N-108) 


6% 


13% 




;>k 


39 


3h 


100 


101 


(N-5li) 


(W-107) 


2Q% 


hh% 


72 


56 


100 


100 


(W-20) 


(N«68) 




62% 


2^ 


38 


100 


100 


(W«53) 


(N-10^) 


36% 


10% 


W 


iji 


19 


38 


0 


10 


100 


99 


1.66 


3.55 


(N-87)* 


(W-362)* 


61% 


hh% 


18 


2h 


8 


10 


6 


9 


1 


^ V H 

13 


100 


100 



•s 

The N in this instance represents the total xnarber of things done by all subiects 
to get ready for retirement* 



The data for this study were collected after these subjects had enrolled in the 
program but prior to the first session of the program. 



Lot us look, first of all, at the question of whether these particular 
groups of workers in the United States and Great Britain were accustomed to making 
any kind of plans for the future, Barron (1956) has maintained that preparation 
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«d Ilf e-pl«u«lng «« ccncepto., n.ore closely allied irttb middle ra'iher 1>h«, id.th 
lower occepalional g^pa. to eome extent the data presented li. table 7 wlty 
Barron.s presonption. Hinety-foor pe..cent of the British and 88 percent of the 
Americans were aceustomed to make almost no plans or only a few plans for the 

« njtJLXn ^ ^ T%‘1 iitW? TlflT 

future. Despite the tendencj- of both groups to no Tery xxj.w..„ x. -v, r = 
for the future, «ie Americans tended to be somewhat more planfal than the British. 
The tendency for the Americans to make more plans is eren more marked as regards 
plans specifieally tor retlrment—Jit percent of the Aaiiwicaias compared 
with 28 percent of the British made plans specifically for retirement. Ihe 
British, howerer, tended mere than did the Americans to make their retirement 

plans jointly with their spouse. 

Although haring made plans is often used as a measure of preparation for 

retirmsent. it is probably not as good a measure of retirement readiness as actual 

things done to prepare for retirement. In this connection the American workers 

tsmled a»re «.an did the British workers to t-ce specific «*tl«> to prepare them- 

seises for retirement. Two types of preparatory action appear to predominate for 

each groups 1) discussion of retirement with members of the family, friends, 

co-workers, or acquaintances, seme of when ware retfred, and 2) trying out one or 

more kinds of actirlties for retirement «.ch as a hobby, an adult edneation 

course, or an activity program for older people. 

■me tendency for both groups to disenss preparation for retirement with 

other people is of special interest in vie* of the fact that older people in 
United States and in Great Britain do not have availAlo well established and 
accepted patterns of retirement behavior to guide their choices of how to Uve in 
retirement. Lacking such established guidelines, it appears these older workers 
have had to turn to people they knew best for suggestions of how to deal witti 

retirement • 



o 
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Finally, older workers In the two coxmtries were asked to assess their 
readi'nesis f<i>r r'etirew^nt# Table *3 shown In this regard that two-thirds of the 



Table 8„ Sell-i^sseasmont of Real:Lness for Retdrcwiont 
by Ifritlsh ard Jknerlcai.\ Autvomobile ktokers. 



ItMI.I 



NNM 



Ertont of Pi'eparation 



BritfLsh Workers American Workers 
(H-5U) (H-1013) 



70ry Well. 'Prepared 

Pali’ly Welti Prepared k^% 

Not Very Well Prepared 33 29 

Wot Prepeofed at All 20 6 

Total 99 101 




Americans compared with less than one-half of the British workers considered thm- 
selres to be fairly well or very well prepared* Thus it appears the Americans 
felt better prepared for retirement than did the British* 



Presumably, a positive assessment of one*s readiness for retirement could 
be associated with having made plans and having done things to get ready for 
retirement. Tables 9 and 10 explore these associations for the British and 



Table 9. Preparation for Retirement of British Workers as 
Related to Having Made Plans and Having Done 
Things to Get Ready for Retirement. 





Percentages Who Considered 


Ihimber of Things Done to 


Themselves Prepared 


Get Ready for Retirement 




Did Not Make Plans 


Made Plans 


3 or More 


80f (10) 


83^ (6) 


2 or Less 


60^ (5) 


28^ (32) 






itaerican ^orkars ifespectively. In both populations preparation for ratlranent was 
highly associated with having made plans and having taken preparatory action. 

Table 10. Preparation for Retirement of Aitiericffi Wrkers 
as Related to Raving Maile Plans and Having 

• .. JL T>^/t4>4'v>ier/ionT« . 

Done Thi.Tigi5 "oo n,wi*ujr aw* 





Percentages Who Consddered 


Number of Th:u:i/gs Done bo 


Th€K.s<:jlve» ?r 8 p 2 C!‘ed 


Geb ReJudj’ for Retirement. 


MJide Planai 


Did Not Malce Plans 


3 or More 


83« (Ul) 


65^(23)' 


2 or Less 


6W(18) ■ 


y(>% (22) 



Similarly, Tt&les 11 and 12 ejEamine associations between preparation for 
retirement and having a preconception of retirmaent and having a morable 



Table 11. 



preparation for Retirement of British Workers 
as Related to Having a Preconception of Retire- 
ment and a Favorable Attitude Toward Retirement. 





Percentages Who Considered 
Themselves Prepared 




Had Preconception 


Did Not Have 
Preconception 


Favorable Attitude 


$a% (20) 


80!f (5) 


Unfavorable Attitude 


m (19) 


20% (10) 



attitude toward retlranent. Here, also, those in both groups who considered them- 
selves prepared for retirmnent were more likely to have had a preoencaption of 
retirement end a favorable attitude toward retirement. Of course, the analyses 
presented in the five tables do not establish cause and effect relationshipa. 
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Table 12. Preparation for Retirement of American Workers 
as Related to Having a Preconception of Retire- 
ment and a Favorable Attitude Toward Retirement. 



Percentages Who Considered 
Themselves Prepared 

Did Not Have 

Had Preconception Preconception 

Favorable Attitude 81^ (32) (20) 

Unfavorable Attitude 72^ 



They suggest only that people who considered themselves prepared for retirement 
also expressed a • .rorable attitude toward retirement^ had an idea of retire- 
ment was gol’^g 3 like, made plans for retirement, and had taken specific steps 
toward being ready for retirement; and, they support the effort made in most pre- 
retirement education programs to encourage retironent readiness through various 
avenues— the creation of positive attitudes, and the encouragement to make and 
carry out plans for retirement. 

Adjustment to Retirement 

Finally, several aspects of adjustment to retirement were investigated by 
asking the following questions s 

1. In general, how do you thiiik things will go after you retire? This 
questiOTi was deslgnea to index the subject *s estimate of his general 
adjustment after retirement. 

2. How long do you estimate it will take you to get used to not working? 
Getting used to not working was believed to be central to adjustment in 
retirement; the length of time it would take was assumed to be an Index 
of the facility with which adjustment was expected to take place. 
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3. After retirement how often will there be times when you won»t toiow what 
to do to keep occupied? Those who expected to have little or no diffi- 
culty keeping occupied were assumed to have anticipated adequate retire- 
ment roles for themselves: a different but equally central aspect of 
adiustaent to retirement. 

h. The fourth and last Index of adjustment to retirement was obtained by 
use of a Guttraan-type scale previously used on «ie Cornell Study of Occu- 
pational Retirement (Thompson, 1958) • scale was designed tc measure 

disassociation with one*s work as a necessary prerequisite to good 
adjustment In retirement • It Included the following items. 

*‘ThinIc of the time when you will be retired— 

a) How often will you miss the feeling of doing a good job? 
(Negative response: often) 

b) How often will you want to go back to work? (Negative 
response: often) 

c) How often will you worry about not having a job to do? 
(Negative response: often or sometimes) 

d) How often will you miss being with the other people at work? 
(Negative response: often or scwietimes)” 

Table 13 compares the t'fo groups of workers in regard to the four measures 
of anticipated adjustment in retirement. A significantly larger proportion of 
American than of British workers thoa^rt that things In general would go very well 
or fairly well after they retired. Similarly, Americans expected to adjust to 
retirement in a significantly shorter period of time. Not shown in Table 13 is 
the fact that 10 percent of the Americans compared to 2 percent of the British 
answered the question about the time it would take to get used to working with the 
response "No time" while 1» percent of the Americans compared with 2$ percent of 
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Table 13* Various Measures of Anticipated Adjustment to 
Retirement of British and American Automobile 
Workers* 



Measures of Anticipated 
Adjustment to Retirement 


British Workers 


American Workers 


In general, how do you think things 
will go after you retire? 


(N-51) 


{N-106) 


Very well 


12% 


32^ 


Fairly well 


68 


6lj 


Mot very well or not well at all 


20 


h 


!Tota3. 


100 


100 


How long do you estimate it will take 
you to get used to not working? 


(N-U5) 


(N-97) 


Less than 1 month 


1^% 


29% 


1-3 months 


18 


111 


3-6 months 


20 


22 


6-12 months 


18 


29 


More than one year 


29 


6 


Total 


100 


100 


After retirement how often will there be 






times idien you won’t know what to do to 
keep occupied? 


(N-^) 


(H-106) 


Often 


2B% 


16% 


Sonatlmes 


26 


U3 


Hardly ever 


U6 


li2 


Total 


100 


100 


Disassoolation with Work Score 


(N-^) 


(N-108) 


0 


6% 


20^ 


1 


1 


38 


2 


26 


27 


3 


28 


10 


h 


33 




Total 


100 


100 


Mean Score 


2.76 


1.U2 



the British gave responses such as **Porever’* or **A lifetime.** Almost twice as 
many British as American workers stated that they expected to have difficulty 
keeping occupied after retirement. Finallyj as might be predicted. Table 13 
flbows that the British subjects expected to ham considerably more difficulty 
disassociating themselTOS from their jobs. 

SuTUpa ry 

Various asoeots of retirement have been compared for American and British 
automobile workers: reasons for retirement, attitude toward retirement, 
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preparation for retironent and anticipated adjustment to retirement; and most com- 
parisons resulted in major differences betsaen the two groups. For example^ a 
significantly larger proportion of Americans looked forward to retirement, ihls 
particular difference could be explained by the assumption that because Americans 
in larger numbers expected to hare difficulty doing their jobs as they got older 
and more of then found their work unpleasant, they were more likely to want to 
retire in order to escape an unpleasant situation* These factors precipitating 
retirement may be reinforced when the worker expects to have an adequate retire- 
ment income, and, indeed, in this regard as well, a larger number of Americans 
anticipated having enou^ to live on during retirement. Finally, it could be 



Table llj. British and American Workers* 
Expectation of Incone Adequacy. 



Expected Adequacy 
of Income* 


British Workers 
(N-52) 


American Workers 
(N-106) 


Adequate 


hk% 




Inadequate 


% 




Total 


100 


100 



*See footnote to Table ^ for definition of adequacy of income. 

argued that the climate for retirement is different in the two countries* In the 
United States there are more options available for early retirement; special 
monetary arrangements are applied to encourage workers to retire early; lAor 
unions, industrialists, and co-workers often take the position that it is a good 
thing to retire ax¥i make jobs available to younger men; and preretirement educa- 
tion is becoming more and more prevalent as a means for helping the individual 
make up his mind about various aspects of retirement Including the most propitious 
time at which to retire. 
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There afipesrr '^o he a rather close association between attitude toward 
retirement and preparation for retirenent~-plans and actions, but it was not 
determined whether a favorable attitude toward retirement encouraged people to 
prepare themselves for retirement or preparation for retirement created a favor- 
able attitude toward ratirenonto Comaonsense arguments would seem to support the 
premise that preparation for retirement to the extent it results in skills for 
handling the envlroiinent, reduces anxiety and frustration and creates an accurate 
preconception of retirement may cause rather than be caused by a favorable atti- 
tude toward retirement* Further research is needed, however, to eonfim common- 
sense presumptions of this kind* 

Various aspects of the workers* anticipated adjusianent to retirement were 
indexed and compared: general adjustment, length of time it would take to become 
accustomed to not working, and expected difficulty in keeping occupied and in 
disassociating from one*s job* Sach of these measures placed the British workers 
in a more negative adjustment position* 

Hence, successive analyses including anticipated adjustment to retirement 
lent farther support to the premise that British industrial workers have a more 
negative, unaccepting view of retirement than do American industrial workers* 

Having made this statement, however, one must be quick to point out that the 
present study does not present conclusive evidence* The premise is suggested, 
nevertheless, and the data Indicate the manner by which more definitive Inrestiga- 
tlon might be undertaken. 

IV. Preretirement Education in the United States 
Origin of Programs 

Preretirement education programs in the United States have been called by 
various names: preparation for retirement, preretirement counseling, preretirement 
education, and retirement planning. Whatever the^r name they have depended on 
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prep 0 tireBi 6 nt contacts vith Indifiduals for purposes of helping them make a smooth 
transition to and an acceptable adjustment in retirement. Programs in the United 
States have utilised one of two approaches; the Individual approach by which the 
employee and occasionally his spouse are invited to talk over with the employer 
or his representative such things as terainal pay, pension benefits or various 
forms of insurance; and, the group approach by which a number of employees are 
brought together at one time to participate in discussions of several aspects of 
retirement in addition to financial considerations such as health, family, friends, 
living arrangements, leisure activities, and legal affairs. 

Very little is known about the origins of the Individual type of program 
except that early surveys indicate that maiy companies already had well estab- 
lished programs prior to 1950, and that these efforts were often related to the 
development of a pension prograw. 

The origins of the group type of preretirement planning program, on the 
other hand, can he traced mere specifically tc the pioneering work of two American 
universiti ss The University of Chicago and The University of Michigan, At The 
University of Chicago, where work was begun in 1951, the program drew heavily on 
the research findings of a number of social scientists at the University who were 
engaged in some of the first studies of the i«*ohleras and adjustments of older 
people (Cavan eb al,, 19k9i fiavighurst and Albrecht, 1953; Friedmann and Havig- 
hurst, 195U), 

At present the Industarial Relations Center of The University of Chicago hm 
a well developed program titled ’’Making the Most of Maturity” idiich it offers to 
industries throu^out the country (Burns, I960; Burgess, I960), and it trains 
personnel men and others as discussion leaders for programs. The University* s 
Union Research and Education Projects unit also has developed a program titled 
**Looklng Ahead to Retirement” which it offers primarily to labor organisations 
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(Anonyaoim, 19^9); it has s eg?ed sffeetiraly as a eonanltaat to labor miion groapt 
in the derelopaent of materials, and it has a training program for discussion 
leaders* 

The TJniyersity of Michigan oondacted its first educational program for 
older people during the spring of 19U8 (llbbitts, 19U8). Although it was not 
called preretirement education, it vas concerned vith and titled "Problens and 
Adjustments in Later Miatarity and Old Age** and uas essentially designed to assist 
persons to adapt to the socio^psjehological changes concomitant with aging and 
retirement* This program, like those at The University of Chicago, vas based on 
earlier studies of the needs and problems of adjustment of older people conducted 
by Clark Tibbitts* Later the program ims adapted for use vith hourly-rated 
iforkers (Hunter, 19^6)* Other programs sere added including a liberal-edueation- 
type discussion program for middle-aged people (Tibbitts and Donahue, I960) 
programs to train union, industrial, adult education, group work and recreation 
personnel as discussion leaders for preretirement programs (Hunter, I960, 1963, 
1965). 

These first attempts at two American universities to develop educational 
programs for those on the verge of retirement were based, for the most part, on 
the premise that people as they grow older face certain crises or problems, and 
that a fuller understanding of these problem situations ^ould result in better 
adjustment during the later years* The emphasis on the problems of older people 
was no accident* Studies reported at about the same time as the first preretire- 
ment programs were making their appearance revealed a wide range of old-age 
problems— reduced income, decreasing i^sical vigor and health, inadequate housing, 
a vast increase in leisure time, social isolation, and a lack of opportunity in a 
society which places a low premium on the older individual. Despite achievements 
of the past decade, older people, including several hundred automobile workers who 
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have participated in programs offered by the anther dnring recent months, still 
express concern ijith situations of reduced income, of maintaining one*s health, of 
finding satisfactory -ways of using leisure tine, and of having good relationships 
with fanily and friends. Therefore, it can be argued that today*s educstlcv>al 
progrssns for older adults, if they are to reflect the immediate concerns of those 
who take part in them, should continue to emphasize old-age problems and their 
solutions. 

Pioneering programs at The TJniTerslties of Michigan and Chicago gave 
impetus to the development of programs at other American universities. Public 
school adult education departments, goverment departments, libraries, IMCAs, and 
churches, as well as an increasing number of Industries were soon to follow the 
lead of the university groups. A number of the larger labor organizations such as 
the tJAW (AFI/-GIO); the International Association of Machinists 5 the tJhited Steel- 
workers; the Conmunity Services Department, 1PI/-GI0; the Upholsterers Inter- 
national Union? and District 65 of the Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union, AFI^CIO, established programs for their members and encouraged their con- 
stituents to initiate programs at the local level. There appears to be no slack- 
ening of interest among these and other grouns. Requests of the Division of 
Gerontology for information, materials, suggestions for programs, and assistance 
in the development of programs from all types of organizations totaled 75 during 
the past twelve months. Other professional workers in the field report similar 

experiences. 

Growth of Programs 

A number of surveys of preretirement education or of retirement policies 
and procedures have been made in the United States during the past decade and a 
half (Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, 1950? Tuckman and 
Lorge, 1952? Edwin Shields Kewitt and Associates, 1952? Baker, 1952? B. K. Davis 
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Advertising Service, 19^3j National Industrial Conference Board, Inc«, the 

Welfare Federation of Cleveland, 19^5 Perrow, 19^5 Reich, 19^8; the National 
Committee on the Aging, 1958; the Philadelphia Health and Welfare Council, 19^8; 
Walker, 1998; Mack, 1999; Naef, I960; Ronn, I960; Breea and Marcus, I960; Wermel 
and Beideman, 1961; Franke, 1962; Shultz, 1963; Chicago Mayor's Commission for 
Senior Citizens, 196U). 

One of the surveys (Breen and Marcus, I960) studied the prevalence of pro- 
grams in labor organizations. Some of the surveys such as the B. K. Davis Adver- 
tising Service survey, the Welfare Federation of Cleveland survey, the Chicago 
Mayor's Commission for Senior Citizens survey, and the Philadelphia Health STxd 

j 

Welfare Council survey described company programs in local communities or regions. 
Others, Including the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, Tuck- 
man and lorge, Hewitt and Associates, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
Wermel and Beideman, the Franice and the Shultz surveys, are probably the best ones 
for our purposes because they were national in scope, thereby permitting a better 
assessment of trends in the United States (see Table 19)* 

Preretirement Education— Compsiny Auspices 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States survey (1990) of 
39^ companies with 1^07, liOO amployeos showed that 13 percent of the companies 
reported that they had either a formal or an informal program to indoctrinate and 
prepare employees for retirement but, unfortunately, additional questions were 
not asked to reveal more specifically what kinds of preretirement programs were 
offered. It appears, however, that many of the companies which replied in the 
affirmative did so on the basis simply of handing out literature or of notifying 
the employee in a letter regarding his retirement. The Society implies, moreover, 
that most of the pi'eretiroment programs or services were offered on an individual 
rather than a group basis, and that companies which required mandatory retirement 

ERIC 
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Table 1^, National Surveys of Preretirement Programs 
in American Industry, 19^0 - 1963. 



Organization 
or Individual 
Making the 
Survey 


Year 

of 

Survey 


Type 

of 

Survey^ 


Number of 
Industries 
in Survey 


fercent 
of Industries 
with Preretire- 
ment Prograns® 


Number 
Employees 
in Survey 
(in millions) 


Equitable Life 
Assurance Soci- 
ety of the U.S. 


19?0 


B 




12.9 


0.5 


Tuckman and 
Lorge 


1950 


B 


70 


37.1 


2.7 


Hewitt and 
Associates 


1952 


B 


6^7 


^3.6 


2.3 


National Indus- 
trial Conference 
Board, Inc, 


195U 


B 


327 




U.l 


¥ermol and 
Beideman 


1959 


A 


kl^ 


38.8 


6.0 


Franke 


I960 


A 


36 


100.0° 


N.A. 


Shultz 


1963 


6 


1601 


11.6 


N.A. 



®Type of Survey; 

Tjroe A •• Those surveys In idiich the study of preretirement education was the 
primary purpose of the survey. 

Type B - Those surveys In which the study of preretirement education was part 
of a larger study of retirement policies and practices. 

^The definition of a preretirement program varied from one survey to the other. 

In the Equitable Life Assurance Society and the Tuckman and Lorge surveys a 
general question was asked; Does your company have any program, formal or other- 
wise, to help prepare employees for retirement? Hence, many industries which 
dud no more than infona the employee about hie pension rights were included as 
having a program. The Hewitt and the National Industrial Conference Board sur- 
veys, on the other hand, asked a more specific question; Does your company have 
any kind of preretirement counseling program? Werael, Franke and Shultz in 
their surveys defined preretirement programs as consisting of any lotivities 
beyond those of administering a retirement plan which were designed to prepare 
the employee for retirement. 



®This survey was conducted among industries known to have a well established 
program. 
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verm more likely t© prepare emplflyees for retirement. The anthers enm np their 
findlnga as fclloireij 

most significant finding of this survey is that compenies are fac- 
ing the problems of preparation for retirement at different levels. 

The majority of respondents having progrimia in operation cover finan- 
cial preparation and the related factor of Insurance, hospitalisation 
an s^gic^ benefits* Less attention is given to the physical aspects 
of aging and steps to maintain health, leisure time and recreation, 
and ^tside activities and hobbies ^ich may become revenue-producing, »* 

\P* o5) 

Although Tuckman and Lorge showed that the companies in their survey used various 
methods to present preretirement programs, approximately two-thirds of them 
depended primarily upon Individual interviews and counseling, 

Hewitt and Associates (1952) surveyed 657 companies with a combined work 
force of 2,5 million. Unlike the Tuckman and Lorge survey, the Hewitt survey 
included all sizes and classifications of American industries but with some over- 
representation of the larger manufacturing industries, Hewitt called this a 
desirable bias because it made possible the inclusion of the greatest number of 
employees and industrial practices. 

The Kewltt survey showed that individual counseling was performed by 53.6 
percent of the companies and that they emphasized retirement income considerations. 
The authors have this to say about the preretirement counseling programs! 

"....seldom do the interviews begin early or occur frequently enough to 
hope that the objectives of the program are being realized." 

The survey determined that only 8.2 percent of the companies with counseling pro- 
grams conducted as many as two Interviews beginning at least one year In advance 
of retirement. 

The survey also showed that only 2.7 percent of the companies offered 
educational or lecture programs to stimulate interest In retirement. Presumably, 
these programs were offered on a group rather than on an individual basis. 

Another large national survey of preretirement education was one made i.n 
195h by the National Industrial Conference Board, Tnc. , (1955) which studied 327 
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cor jnies with li.l million employees. In answer to the question, "Does your com- 
pany have any kind of prerotirement counseling?" 211i (6^.li percent) replied in 
the affirmatire. Larger companies were much more likely to have preretirement 
counseling than smaller companies becauise in this as In the two previous surveys 
Indivldusd counseling dealt for the most part with pension benefits, and the 
larger companies were more likely to have pension programs. Eighty-four percent 
of the companies with preretirement counseling characterised it as "informal." 
Those companies with Informal counseling emphasised the financial aspects of 
retirement: the amount of pension benefits, pension options open to the employee 
and the method of filing for Social Security (OASI) benefits. Con^anies with 
formal or organized counseling tended to cover the financial tr^iics but they also 
covered, such other topics as health, leisure time, service activities, and living 
arrangements. 

ftible 1? shows that the Weimel and Beideman (1961) survey was the first 
comprehensive national survey devoted exclusively to preretirement preparation 
programs in, American Industry. Moreover, the Wemel and Beideman survey dii'fered 
from its predecessors by defining preretirement planning programs as consisting 
of activities beyond those of administering a pension or profit-sharing progran 
and, in so doing, placed em^iasis upon content rather than on method. This 
survey like the Tuclonan and Lorge and the Hewitt and Associates surveys purposely 
overemi^asized the large raanufav^turlng industries. 

Results presented in the Wermel and Beideman survey are based on data 
received from iil9 firms (6.0 million employees )» In sum, 161 (38*8 percent) of 
the responding firms reported having a preretirerrient program. Further, the 
authors state: 

"By far the greatest number of companies reported as offering retirement 
planning programs to their employees relied primarily upon personal 
interviews. In 107 of the l6l surveyed firms with programs, analyses 
of the responses indicated that Individual counseling or discussion 
intei^ows fomed the chief method...." (p. 7.9) 
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For the first time in surveys of preretirement prograras, however, one sees 
Idence that individual counseling had been broadened out to cover more than a 
.scussion of pensions. Wermel and Beideman reported that in the case of 107 
onpanies with Individual counseling programs 8U of them scheduled sessions for- 
illy and included a broad coverage of topics idilch were developed in advance oi 
le interview. Only hi or about one-fourth of the companies reported that their 

:*ogranis wore based on the group counseling method. 

Other important conclusions reached by Wermel and Beideman were that: 

1. In 19^9 when the survey was conducted apprcndmately half (h7.7 
percent) of the programs had been In operation for less than 
five years and some (16.3 percent) had been in existence less 

than two years prior to the survey (p. 3h). 

2. The number of workers a firm tsnployed seemed to have very little 
bearing upon the existence of a retirement preparation program 
(p. 3h). Th^s finding is in contrast with the findings of other 



surveys. 

3. The principal reasons vhy companies offered a program were to 
carry out the basic purposes of a pension program, to encourage 
older employees to retire, to create good tmblic relations, and 
to recogniae an individual for his years of service (p. ii6-h7). 
h. In all but ^'^ur of the companies which reported a program the 
services were intended for all ©aployees. However, in practice 
top management groups did not avail themselves of the service 

(p. 69). 

% Approximately half of the programs (U9.7 percent) were offered to 
employees who expected to retire in less than five years (p. 72). 

The sun y of company preretirement tsrograms conducted in I960 by Franke 
962) is one of the most trenchant assessments of preretirement education. 
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He Identified li3 firms around the country were reToorted to have had preretire- 
ment programs for a number of years and a«ked them without the use of a standard 
questionnaire to identify the main features of their programs, to identify any 
problems and to emphasise the values as they saw them in their programs ^ Praake, 
3-lke the other investigators, found that the most common apnroach to preretire- 
ment planning was through individual interview or counseling with wide variation 
in the 3Ub;i'Q^?t matter covered in the individual sessions. 

Tiro of the spsciai. values of Franks *s survey are his analysis of company 
attitudes toward the program and his discussion of criteria for the future devel- 
opment of retirement preparation (pp. 62-6?). 

The survey of preparation for retirement programs in industry by Shultz 
(1963) like several of the other surveys of preretirement programs preceeding it 
was conducted as part of a broader study of retirement policies and practices. 

Tt is of special interest, however, because it attempted to detemine whether 
older people who participated in preretirement programs made a better adjustment 
In retirement than those idio did not participate in programs. For purposes of 
the Shultz survey preparation for retirement programs were defined as those pro- 
grams which "did more than merely explain any financial benefits for which 
employees may become eligible.’* Results of the survey are based on replies from 
Uli plants. Shultz summarizes his findings as follows: 

1. Plants without pension plans rarely, if ever, have preretirement 
programs. 

2. Preretirement programs are much more commonly established in 
large plants than in small ones. 

3. Programs occur somewhat more frequently in plants which have a 
compulsory retirement age. 

U. Most industries use personal counseling in their prsparation for 
retirement programs. 
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5. Preparation for retlraaent programs appear to make a positire 
eontrltution to satiafactory adjustment to retlrswent. Shulta 
concludes, hosever, that the evidence uas meager and urged the 
eoniuct of longitudinal studies* 

on the basis of these surveys of company programs certain tentative eoholu= 
sions can be reached ibont preretirement education programs conducted by American 

Induitry: 

1. The development of nreretirement prosrmss has been a recent one 
uhich paraUeled closely the growth of pension programs follow^ 

Ing World War II • 

2. Larger industries tended more than smaller ones to offer the 
service. 

3. industries with nension programs were more likely to offer pro- 

grams than those without a pension program. 

I,. Programs were most frequently offered to asployees who are no 

more than five years away from retirwnent. 

5. ■niere appeared to have been an increase in the number of programs 
during the past decade, especially in the number of individual 
type programs, but the magnitude of the increase is difficult to 
determine. On the other hknd, awareness of the program and 

laterest in exploring its possibilities were benomir® fairly wi.de- 

Spread, 

6. Thera was little, if any, cooperation between industry and labor 
unions in the development and support of programs. 

7. Programs exhibited extreme variability in content and methods. 

The individual approach predominated. Some programs consisted 
merely of a single interview with an employee, some consisted of 
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several interviews, others consisted of weekly fn*oap disc'aasicn 
sessions for as many- as ten or twelve weeks. Emphasis was most 
frequently placed on financial matters. There appears to be a 
trend, however, in both individual and eroup programs toward 
ineludiTwr other topics for discussion. 

8, There is little, if any, effort to control the quality of pro- 
grams or to evaluate results. Companies prefer to utilise their 
own staff Including personnel officers, pension experts, or an 
industrial relations official to conduct the Interviews or lead 
the discussions and few of then have developed any system for 
evaluating the effectiveness of their programs. Franke (1962, 
p, 38 ) suggests this is probably due to the fact that most con- 
panies do not view a preparation for retirement program as a 
major element in the management of the company. 

9. Evidence of ccnimunity Involvement in company sponsored programs 
is very meager. The fact has already been noted that most com- 
panies are concerned with discussing pension benefits with the 
employee rather than such topics as opportunities in the community 
for the effective use of leisure time or resources in the community 
to which the retired employee can turn for help. In the group 
discussion programs, hcwever, these topics are more likely to be 
discussed and the company Is more likely to request the assistance 

of staff people from local social security, public employment, library, 
recreation, adult education and public health departments to conduct 
the program. Under these circumstances one might expect ccmsiderably 
more orientation toward the ccmimunity. 



Preretirement Edneatlon— ■Union Aaspiees 



Breen and Marcns (i960) have wade the only comprehensive survey of prere- 
tlrement programs In labor tmions in the United States, Their objective was to 
obtain Information about existing programs and the Sittitudes toward and awareness 
of preretirement programs on the part of l^or officials throughout the country# 
Questionnaires were mailed to 796 nationad) international, and local labor tmions. 
Twenty-two percent (173) of them responded. Some of the findings of the Breen and 
Marcus survey were : 

1, Only four unions, two nationals and two locals, reported that they 
were doing ai^hing in the field of preretirement education# 

2, Relatively few unions had plans to initiate programs during the 
twelve months following the survey. 

3, A majority of the respondents knew virtually nothing about existing 
union programs, but national unions were more aware of other unions* 
activities in the field than were local unions# 

li. The largest proportion of unions thought that preretirement education 
programs should be offered on the workers* own time# Approximately 
half of the locals surveyed favored join union-management sponsor- 
ship of programs. 

9# There appeared to be no significant relationship between respondents* 
attitudes toward preretirement education and size of city, regional 
location, size of union, and wheth . the un5.on had an education 
officer# 

6. When asked to rank the problems of their retired workers labor 
unions in the survey ranked money problems and the use of leisure 
time as the two most important concerns of their retired menbers; 
and, accordingly, it was recommended that preretirement programs 
give careful consideration to those topics. 
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7. An all'-cnit effort should be made to p 'oent the facts of retirement 
to union leaders and key persons in the labor movement, many of ’whom 
seemed to be poorly InforruCid, 

Breen and Marcus (I960) stonmed up their survey by sayings 

“Rather than be discoiiraged by the lack of information, the dearth of 
existing programs, or the seeming disinterest in this area as a service 
of union concern, it is more accurate to describe the present state of 
union awareness of the problems of older workers as reflective of the 
whole society, • • ,for many unions concern with preretirement education 
is premature, A union without an adequate ccriprehensive pension pro- 
gram will naturally place a priority on this benefit,.,,Preretireroent 
education is in its Infancy; in time it will become an integral part 
of the labor union movement In the United States, compatible with the 
goals, principles and other multiple functions of trade unionism, “ 

(p. Ii6) 

Preretirement Educati on-- Joint Com papy-Union Sponsorship 

In the United States the most common practice has been for industries and 
labor unions to sponsor preretirement education programs separately or for one to 
withdraw from the field whenever the other took the initiative. On the other 
hand, one of the first programs in the United States designed especially for 
hourly-rated workers was sponsored and financed by a joint Company-Upholsterers* 
International Union Retirement Board (Hunter, 19^6), To test the effects of 
sponsorship the local union supplied the leadership for the program at some loca- 
tions while raans^eraent organized and supplied the leadership at other locations. 

In all locations, however, one leadership group had the support of the other 
group idiich probably explains ttie fact that source of leadership appeared to make 
little, if any, difference in the participation of the workers. 

This was not the case, however, in another program with which the author 
had firsthand experience. The program was organized by management and the decision 
was made not to involve union leaders. As a result, union leaders Inaugurated a 
vigorous campai.gn to discourage members from participation the pretense that 
management was trying “to pull the wool over the workers* eyes.“ The situation 
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easod someiihtt when labor leaders were ixTxited to help plan subseqaent programs 
bat a fall-fledged cooperative effort has never been achieved* 

More recently the aathcr had the opportunity to offer a training program 
designed to create oompanyMinion leadership teams for preretirement education 
programs (Htmter- 1965)- Piorfeicipatlng Jii the two-wssk training project at 
Waterbary, Connecticut, were six persons from the Scovill Manufacturing Ccmqpany 
and a siirtilar namber from United Automobile Workers Local l60h. The program was 
designed to train leaders f^om the union and company in the purposes, content, and 
methods of preretirement education programs and, equally important, to provide 
them id.th the opportunity to become effective members of leadership teams for sub- 
sequent programs. Six leadership teams were created and at the present time three 
of the teams have succesefully completed their first programs for employees of 
Seovill Manufacturing Company uhlle the other three teams served as observers and 
program assistants. 

It has been suggested that praretirement education offers imique oppor- 
tunities for unleswnanageraent cooperation and the Scovill Manufacturing Company- 
United Auto Workers pioneering program may well serve as a model for similar 
cooperation in other Industrial settings. 

Other Sponsor 3hip 

The present review of programs sponsored by companies and labor unions 
fails to ref1.ect the growth of programs which have been sponsored by universities 
and colleges, public schools, libraries, the various branches of the military 
service, governmental agencies at both the federal and state levels (U- S. Civil 
Service Commission, 1961), IM-WCAs, and church organij^ations because infomation 
about the extent to which these types of organisations have developed preparation 
for retirement programs was not available. It appears, however, that the growth 

of programs under these other types of sponsorship may have been at least equal 

Since writing this report the author conducted a similar training program for per- 
sonnel from Chrysler Corporation and United Auto Worker labor unions in the Detroit 
area. Immediately following the training program twelve management-union leadership 
teams initiated preretirement education programs for Chrysler Corporation employees 
and their spouses. 
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to the growth of programs tuider compansr and union sponsorship* Obrionsly, the time 
is long orerdae for the creation of a central clearing house of information so that 
organizations which have pioneered in this field could exchange information and 
offer mutual aasiatance and a census of the growing number of organizations initiat- 
ing programs for the first time could be maintained* Moreover, now that labor 
unions, industries, and a host of other public and voluntary organizations have 
entered the field, the time has come for a more careful consideration of a cooper- 
ative approach to preretirement education based on a principle of shared responsi- 
bility among all agencies of a community idiich have a concern for the well-being 
of older people* 

Evaluation of American Programs 

What is the effect of participation in a preretirement education program? 

Does the person idio took paru in a program make any better adjustment to retirement 
than the person who does not participate? A review of preretirement education 
literature revealed that most of it merely describes or makes subjective estimates 
of the results of preretirement education and^ as far as the author could deter- 
mine, there were very few items of preretirement education research in which 
objective-type results were pre«^ d to show effects of participation in programs 
(Mack, 19585 Hunter, 1957 5 I960)* 

Mack (1958) evaluated the effectiveness of preretirement education programs 
by combining data for 281 subjects who participated in 16 different iprograms in 
the Chicago area* The subjects ranged in age trm 55 to 82 years with a majority 
of the subjects between the ages of 60-65. Thay represented various occupational 
levels, but the author stated that skilled and white-collar levels were over- 
represented, Each subject filled out a ”Retlreinent Planning Inventory” at the 
first and the final sessions of the program* Statistical tests were applied to the 
differences between the percentages of favorable responses to each statement of the 
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Imrentory on the pre- and post-teats. Mack conclude that the program reduced 
fear. Increased positive attitudes toward retirement, increased constructive ^ 
planning for retiraaent, and created desirable behavior changes in retirement 
preparation. 

At the request of the Niagara Falls Board of Education the author (19^) 
conducted a study* of a preretirement education program in which a group of 73 
hourly-rated workers who ranged in age from 60 to 69 years participated# The 
subjects were employed by three Niagara Falls Industries, two of ^ich manufac- 
tured chemical yiroducts and the other, different kinds of business forms. Before 
and after data iirere obtained in order to study change as a result of participation 
In a preretirement education program in 1) retirement attitudes, 2) retirement 
planning Information, 3) plans for retirement, and k) plans put into action. 

It was concluded that significant changes took place in each area investigated 
except that of retirement attitudes. 

Burgess (I960) reported results of a two-year research project which com- 
pared changes in attitudes toward retirement among 200 subjects who participated 
in a preretirement discussion program as against changes In attitudes among a 
matched group of subjects with no exposure to a progran. The highest gains resub>* 
Ing from the program were in retirement planning, financial planning, retirement 
anticipation, and retirement living. Burgess concluded that there is little doubt 
that successful adjustments In these four areas are practical conditions to a 
satisfactory retirement. Only moderate gains, however, appeared in such categories 
as retirement attitudes, social adj\istment, and mental outlook. Unfortunately, 
for our purposes this report of Burgess* study is part of a genei^al statement 
describing the Chicago ’Making the Most of Maturity” retirement planning program 
and not a detailed analysis of the research project xtself. Nevertheless, it 
appears that this was the first time in which a control group was used in prere- 
tirement education research. 



Thi.s review revealed some fairly obvious liioil/atlons to the research which 
has been conducted In T^Perotirement education* It also pointed tip some important 
gaps in onr knowledge about the objectives^ content, and methods of preretirement 
education. 

1. Samples of older workers who participated in the Hack and Kunter 
studies were not scientifically selected and both studies suffered 
from lack of a control population. 

2. None of the research projects concerned themselves explicitly with 
a theoretical frame of reference or with testing appropriate con- 
cepts. Each of them impliea that if certain kinds of changes took 
place subjects were better adjusted in retirement. No attempt was 
made to define adjustment. 

3. The evaluation Instruments used in the three studies were not sub- 
jected to rigorous examination. Thus, there is no assurance that 
they tested idiat they were supposed to test. 

ii. Subjects representing different occupational levels were included in 
all three studies. No attempt was made, however, to compare results 
achieved by different occupational levels. Neither did the studies 
examine the effects of such other variables as literacy level, 
health status, financial status, place of birth, years remaining 
before retirement, and sex of subjects. 

5. Each of the studies was conducted with subjects Mho lived In or nea? 
metropolitan centers of north central United States. It may well be 
that there are certain generally established patterns of avocational 
interests, organisational attachments, and modes of living in this 

#• 

region which differ from those prevailing in other places, industries 
and occupations and that these differences have an important bearing 
on preparation for retirement. 
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The three studies implied that the group discussion method is the 
best method for bringing about desired changes in the subjects. No 
proof was offered, however, that this was really the ciwe or that 
the discussion method may have been more successful with one group 
of subjects than with another. All three programs used printed 
materials to convey information and stimulate thinking and discus- 
sion. Yet the relative appropriateness and effectiveness of these 
materials for different kinds of subjects including those who were 
foreign-born was left to conjecture. 

7. Audio-visual aids, including current films 
to stimulate discussion but we learned very little about their 
effectiveness in these particular programs. Experience of seme 
practitioners Indicates that current films are much too lengthy and 
complete in their analyses of problems to serve effectively as tools 
for stimulating the decision-making process. Also, it is said that 
older workers sometimes have difficulty identifying with the charac- 
ters, the situations, and the solutions to problems which are pre- 
sented in the films. 

8. Finally, current research was not designed to study long-term or 
sustained effects of participation In a preretirement education 
program. 

Although it is relatively easy to compile a list of questions with which 
research might have concerned itself, it should be recognised that these Initial 
research efforts could not have encompassed the study of so wide a range of varia- 
bles as that suggested in our critique unless they had bad many more subjects with 
which to work; and, of course, at that time an adequate number of subjects were 



on aging, were also used 



not available. 
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Further research on preretirement education is x«*gent1y needed as more and 
more people participate in preretirement education programs and, hopefully, our 
own longitudinal studly of preretirement education which is in progress will malce 
a contrlhutlon to the field. This later research is an experimental study of the 
effects of participation of automobile workers in a preretirement education pro- 
gram. New program materials were developed including a series of seven short 
films, still pictures, and several kinds of reading materials. The design of the 
project will permit a comparison of results during the first year of retirement 
for two groups: one which participated in a preretirement education program and 
a control group which did not take part in a program. 

Implications for Future Programs 

In certain respects much can he learned from the experience of the past ten 
years since some of the first preretirement education programs were offered in the 
United States, At the same time, it should he recognised that preparation for 
retirement programs are largely an untested educational effort, and, moreover, that 
social scientists have not established as yet objective criteria for this and most 
other practi.cal programs for older people. Under these circumstances program 
planners must make the best decisions possible with the information at hand. 

Here, then, are some issues which appear on the basis of the present stage 
of development of preparation for retirement programs to be important ones fer 
further conaideratlon. 

New Research 

As noted earlier a review of the literature revealed only three reports of 
research on preretirement education programs. In addition to other imitations, 
each of these research efforts failed to produce conclusive evidence that progrcmis 
brought about fundamental changes in the attitudes of participants toward retire- 
ment, Is it possible that programs have depended too much on chance in this 
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respect and not enongji npon planned effort to utilise the preretirement group as 
a setting in which deeision-making, attitude change , and the establishment of 
noxtRatire bdiavior were pnrposefully encouraged? This is an lilportant question 
because other research (Thompson^ 19^8) indical^d that an anticipatory attitude 
was closely related to adjustment in retirement* 

Many kinds of researta are tirgently needed as a basis for future program 
development* Mhat are the relative merits of group discussion^ lecture and 
individual counseling methods for different categories of older people? How 
effective are current reading and visual materials? Mhat are the most effective 
methods of recruitment? Under whose auspices should preretirement education be 
given? At uhat age should a pi^ogram be offered? In view of the spread of prere- 
tirement programs in the United States, it is a matter of some importance that 
research findings are playing so small a part in their development and conduct* 
Practitioners have shown very little interest in evaluating their programs, and 
there has been practically no cooperation between practitioner and research worker 
in this field* 

Recently the author wrote letters to 2h social scientists in the United 
States asking for ideas on the most urgent problems needing Investigation in pre- 
retirement education. Each of them made many suggestions for research projects 
and, for the most part, they endorsed the >ralue of research In this field, !I?nis, 
we believe the time is right foi encouraging greater cooperation between practi- 
tioner and research worker In this field* Also in this regard, the National 
Institute of i»abor Education brought together social scientists and labor educators 
from several American universities to develop plans for an Interuniversity research 
project in preretirement education (Hunter, 1962), 

Experimentation 

It does nrt follow fvm the need for research that further progre? < in the 
field should wait imtil such time as social scientists produce now findings to 
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guide program development. To the contrary, the practitioner should be encouraged 
to engage in more experimentation immediately. For example, cnrrent programs are 
“uniformly preoccupied with the problems of older people. Other orientations 
could be explored including a program designed primarily to teach middle-aged and 
older people new roles for retirement or to demonstrate "he older individual 
could utlll??6 his community as a laboratory in which to p-. himself for retire- 
ment living or to help him assess and practice positive attributes of maturity 
which, regardless of external circumstances, could support and sustain him during 
the later years. Of course, programs designed primarily to satisfy these objec- 
tives would differ both in content and methods from those we have becwie accus- 
tomed to offer people about to retire. 

Occasionally in our preretirement education programs retired persons have 
been used with considerable success to give advice on various aspects of retire- 
ment such as finding suitable activities for the retirement years, making the best 
decision on a place to live, and maintaining good health during the later years. 

At the present time personnel men, labor educators, adult educators, and geron- 
tologists give advice on retirement idien, as a matter of fact, retired persons «re 
probably in a better position to ccnammicate meaningful experience and help prere- 
tirees acquire an accurate understanding of the retirement years. 

Program Rc^sponsibillty 

Finally, we come to the question of whose responsibility it is to offer 
preretirement education programs. The record shows that many groups and orgaidsa- 
tions in the United States are In the business of helping older people prepare for 
retirement— industry, labor unions, goverrment agencies, libraries, universities, 
public schools, churches, and so forth. It also shcao that there is con^aiderable 
variety among organizations in the extent to which they have been willing to 
engage in one type of program or another. Some industries, for example, have 
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rejected the idea that the^r were responsible for anything more than infoxnlng the 
employee about pension benefits* Other indnstries hanre offered a program in 
uhieh they gave information and advice on many aspects of retirement* A few 
labor unions haw's offered a pr^^gram but most of than consider other concerns of 
mere impcrtance^ same ^ts true of go v ftmiw wHt Agencies seme of nhich believed 
that a preretirement education program infringed on the personal life of the 
civil servant, while others irere among the first to offer a program. 

The author contends that preretirement education is the primary responsi* 
billty of public education but that many elements of the community Including 
labor unions and industry must make their proper contribution to the total effort 
of supplying facilities, funds, and leadership, motivating participation, provid- 
ing Information, giving counsel, developing opportunities for retirement living 
sad encouraging older people to avail themselves of the opportunities created for 
them by the comiunity. It probably makes very little difference where the pro- 
grmn is offered— in a university, an adult education department, a church, a IMCA, 
an Induetry, or a labor union— as long as the participants feei comfortable with 
the setting* Of course, experience indicates that some groups of o3jder people do 
not feel comfortable In a public sc.-ool setting, and, idien this occurs, public 
education must be adaptable enough to conduct programs elsewhere. 

There are several reasons why it has been recommended that preretircanent 
education become the primary responsibility of public ed.uc*^tion in the United 
States : 

1, There is now fairly general recognition that public education in 
the United States has a responsibility for continuing education, 
that secondary ^ind college education does not ccsiplctely satisfy 
the educational needs of people as they grow older, and, indeed, 
that it is impossible in view of the fast-paced change which 
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8ur \3 modern-day man to educate once and for all at any particu- 
lar Preretirement education is a special Hnd of contina3.n^ 

education* 

2, As part of public education preretirement education is in a better 
positiorx to command on-^oing financial support. 

3, Personnel in public education possess the skills necessary to con- 
duct quality pro^ams, and they are in the best nosl ta.cn by view of 
training to develop new materials and techniques for use in nrere- 
tirement programs. 

li. Public support of the program encourages participation of other 
agencies of the community including the library, Social Security, 
employment service, public health, and sc forth. 

Finally, it is suggested that prerettremvsnt education is best con- 
ducted as part of public education in order to encourage older 
people to view their community and all its resources as an impor- 
tant, if not the most important, avenue oy which to achieve joed 
ad^stment in retirement. This is the same as saying that the 
achievement of a community- rather than a work-oriented way of life 
could very well be the crux of adequate preparation for retirement. 

It would be unfortunate, however, if organisations which have played such 
an important role in the developaent of preretirement education were to relinquish 
all interest and support once the program became public education's reaponslblHty. 
Industries and lidsor tunions are in the very best posililor to contact and encourage 
the participation of their older people, and most of then could help pay part of 
the cost of the prograni. Other organisations including churches, labor unions, 
and IMCAs are in a position sometimes to make facilities available. Colleges and 
universities should be encouraged to maintain a close relationship in view of 
their capacity for research and program development. 
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Cooperation, liaison, and mutual support on the part of all these groups, 
vith public education being held primarily responsible for the program, should 
not be difficult to achieve. Coninunity^wide committees are alreaufy an established 
technique in the United States and in Great Britain for developing and sustaining 
adult education programs. 
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V* Prera'tireBien'b Education In Great Britain 

The sm'Tey preretir*6went education programs in Great Britain nas con* 
earned vith three topics; 

1. Organigat lon and Sponsorship of Programs , How many and what kinds of 
organizations indicated an Interest in the program? What kinds of plan- 
ning proceeded initial efforts? Who financed the programs? Were parti- 
cipants in programs esqpeeted to pay a fee? To idiat extent were prere- 
tirement education programs an established part of adult education? 

2. Characteristics of Programs # When were the first programs organized? 

How many and irtiat kinds of programs were being offered? To idiat extent 
were programs designed for special groups? What was the number and 
duration of sessions? What kinds of topics were covered? VJho served as 
program leaders? What kinds t'f meHiods were being used to conduct pro- 
grams? What kinds of program materials were used? 

3. Characte ristics of Fartlclpants# What kinds of people took part in 
programs? What was their age and oocupation? Did husbands and wives 
taka part in programs together? What kinds of eligibility requiramants 
were in force? 

A fourth and equally iaportint topic of program evaluation was not included 
in the s u rvey because it was assvied that few^ if any» of the organisations would 
hare data for this purpoeo^ and; indeed^ that most of them would have taken the 
point of view that efvalnatioB must wait until more experiex^e has been gained > 

Organisation and Sponsorship 

Although preretireneat education la a raoent innovation in Great Britain^ 
approximately 100 organisation^ of me kind or another have indicated an Interest 
in the program with as many as 20 different kinds of organisations represented 
among them* There was^ hos^ever, sene concentration of interest and program 
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development. Specifically, Table 16 shows that 3 of the 20 or more kinds of organ- 
izations— Nonresldential Colleges and Institutes of Farther Education, Workers* 



Table 16. Organizations in Great Britain Which Are or Have 
Been Interested in Preretirement Education. * 



Types of Organizations 


All Interested 
Organizations® 


Survey 

Organizations® 


Local Education Authorities^ 
Honresidential Colleges and Institutes 
of Further Education 


23 


5 


Evening Institutes and Adult Education 
Centres 


7 


1 


Education Committees and Departments 
Residential Schools and Colleges^ 


7 


- 


12 


2 


Responsible Bodies 

Workers* Educational Association Branches 12 


2 


Extramural Studies Departments 


h 


1 


Voluntary Organizations 






Pireparawxon for Retirement Committees 
or Councils 


8 


5 


Other Voluntary Organizations 


111 


- 


Industries 


9 


1 


Miscellaneous 


6 


- 


Total 


102 


17 



^The sources of this Information are a mimeographed list of organizations titled 
"Organizations which have run, considered, or are considering Preparation for 
Retirement Courses— Uth List" and a mimeographed sheet titled "Preparation for 
Retiranent Organizations" which were prepared by the Preparation for Retirement 
Committee, N.O.P.W.C., during August, 1963. a year following the collection of 
the ST data there were approximately 1^0 organizations interested in preparation 
for retirement programs. 

'^The organizations included in this survey «re ones which were known to the 
Preparation for Retirement Gormnittee, N.O.P.W.C., to have well established 
programs. 

°L.E.A. have statutory powers to provide adult education programs and to make 
financial grants for this purpose to other organizations. 

^here are approximately 6 long- and 30 short-term residential adult education 
schools or colleges in Great Britain which receive support wholly or in part 
from public funds. Residential colleges, some of which are located in converted 
country houses, provide a variety of liberal arts and practical courses. 

^Responsible Bodies are organizations other than L.E.A. which are eligible to 
receive government grants toward the cost of teaching services. They include 
20 university extr&jiiural departments and branches of the Workers* Educational 
Association in 21 districts. 
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Educational Association branches, and Residential Colleges— -accounted for over half 
of all interested organizations. 

Seventeen of all the organizations known in 1963 to have had an interest in 
preretirement education were selected as survey organizations (see Table 16) 
because they had programs which were being offered on a more regular basis than 
the others. Each of the predominating types of organizations interested in pre- 
retirement education was included in the group of survey organizations. 

Financial Arrangements 

The 17 survey organizations were asked to describe how their programs were 
financed. Table 17 summarizes their statements about aH sources and the prin- 
cipal source of Income. On an average survey organizations received financial 



Table 17. Sources of IncOTie for Preretirement 
Education Programs in Great Britain. 



Sources of Income 


All Sources 


Principal Source 


Mostly dependent upon public funds 




; 


Local education authorities 


10 


6 


Ministry of education 


2 


3 


College of further education 
Partly dependent upon public funds 


1 


1 


W^E.A. branches 


3 


1 


University extramural departments 


2 


• 1 ' 


Fees paid by participants 


12 


1 


Baployer subscripti.ons 


6 


U 


Gifts and donations 


3 


«« 


Total 


39 


17 

. f 



support from at. least two different sources. As might be expected since education 
is nationally subsidized in the United Kingdom, programs were supported most fre- 
quently by public funds. Twelve of the survey organizations charged participants 
a nominal fee ranging from 2 to 1^ shillings, but in only one instance were fees 
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paid Uy the participants a major source of income. Hence it caraot be said that 
the programs were self- support ;‘mg. 

To the contrary, in addition to almost oon 5 )lete support from public sources 

services-in-kind as sbown in Table 18. Several 
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Table l8. Service s-ln-Kind Contributed to Preretirement Educa- 
tion Programs Conducted by Survey Organizatxons. 





Number of 


Types of Service s-in-Kind 


Survey Organizations 


Speadcers for the program 

Salaries of tutors or discussion leaders 


10 

8 

■5 


Meeting place 


2 


Office space 


1 


Volunteer leader for the program 
Consultation 


X 

1 


Total 


2^ 



organisations supplied speakers including the Ministry of Pensions and National 
Insurance, industrial personnel departments, unirersity units, and city health 
departments. In osar half of the programs the salaries of tutors or discussion 
leaders were paid hy other organisations and in some cases the meeting place was 

provided free of charge* 

Only two of the programs, the ones ctmducted by the Bimingham and the 
Glasgow Retirement Councils, operated under a separate budget. As might be 
expected, the largest Share of the two budgets, each of which approximated 
3,000 pounds in 1963, was demoted to salaries, printing costs and office rental. 
Othersiae, most respondents reported that their preretirement education programs 
were not budgeted separately from other programs which were being offered. 
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The Flrsfa British P rogram 

One of the survey organizations, Rubery, Owen and Company, Ltd., is credited 
(Heron, 1961) with having offered the first British program. The need for the 
program originated in a special workshop which was establi^ed in 19i^9 under the 
direction of Mir. J. P, Rainsbury for hourly-’rated workers who had reached retire- 
ment age but who wished to continue working at lighter jobs. Before initiating 
their first preretirement education program in 19^8 the Company sought the advice 
and assistance of llasbair Heron, then Director of the Medical Council’s Unit for 
Research on Occupational Aspects of Ageing at the University of Liverpool, studied 
American programs, created an advisory panel of company and trades union repre- 
sentatives which helped plan, promote and supervise the program, and conducted 
meetings and interviews with middle-aged and older employees to get their reac- 
tions. The interviews revealed that the workers had restricted interests, few, 
if any, plans for the future, but that most of them had a lively interest in 
participating in a preparation for retirement program. 

There are several features of the Rubery-Owen program which are noteworthy, 
not the least of which is the careful planning which preceded the first program 
(Rubery, Owen and Company, Ltd., 1961). First of all, attention was given to 
creating within the Company understanding and cooperation on the part of all 
levels of management. Trades union representatives were involved in helping to 
plan the program. Most importantly, time and effort was spent in assessing the 
needs of older workers and in eliciting their interest and participation. 

Planning and Organization for Other Programs 

Having discussed the care with which the Rubery-Owen program was established, 
it is a matter of some interest to review pre-program planning and organization 
on the part of the other survey organizations. What kinds of planning preceded 
their first program? What was the evidence from an organizational standpoint, if 
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any, that preretirement education in Great Britain was becoming an established 
adnlt education program? Table 19 summarizes the different kinds of actions which 

Table 19. Actions Taken Prior to the Initiation of Prere- 
tirement Education Programs in (hreat Britain. 



Number of Survey 

Types of Pre-Program Action Organizations Taking Action 



Sought informtion, advic3, or assistance from: 
Establi^ed programs 
In Great Britain (no^i specified) 

Glasgow Retirement Council 
Birmingham Retirement Council 
The University of Chicago Program 
British universities 
University of Liverpool 
University of Aberdeen 
Univers5.ty of Southampton 
Preparation for Retirement Committee, N.O.P.W.C. 
Local education committees or authorities 
Trade unions 

Workers' Educational Association 

Bnployers 

Foundation 

Appointed an advisory committee to the prograni 
Conducted formal surveys to obtain information 
and reactions from: 

Bnployers 
Older workers 

Promoted the prograu through direct mailing of an 
announcement or use of mass media 
Conducted experimental course 



9 

h 

1 

,1 

10 ^ 

1 

1 

8 

h 

3 

3 

2 

1 

9 



2 

9 

1 



Total 



7h 



^ost of these responses referred specifically to Dr. Alastair Heron of the 
University of Liverpool. Dr. Heron became Chairman of the Preparation for 
Retirement Committee, N.O.P.W.C., when it was established in September, I960, 
and he played a major role in organizing the Rubery-Owen program. Hence, some 
of the responses included in this total may have referred to requests for^ 
information from the Preparation for Retirement Committee, N.O.P.W.C., while 
others may have referred to requests for information about an established 

program. 
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the survejr organisations undertook prior to their first pro)3nf'an. Those actions 
are of special interest not only because the;^'’ reflect the manner by -which British 
programs were prepared but also because they indicate the sources of leadership 
which have been used to develop an entirely new program in adult, education . 

As might be s-jcpectedj alnost all cf the survey organi?iat*iOTis*~~l.^ of tfism— — 



turned to established programs for information and guidance, Bubery, Owen and 
Company, Ltd,, one of the survey organisations and the first to develop a program 
in an industrial, setting used the University of Chicago program as a prototype. 

In a subsequent section of this report where program content and methods are dis- 
cussed it will be of interest to observe how an original relationship to the 
Chicago program may have affected subsequent British developments. 

Table 19 also shows that the survey organisations tended to seek assistance 
from the University of Liverpool and, more specifically, from Dr, Alastair Heron, 
then Director of the Medical Research Council >3 Unit for Research on Occupational 
Aspects of Ageing, and from the National Old People*s Welfare Council*s Prepara- 
tion for Retirement Conmittee. Neither of these organixations, the Unit for 
Research in .occupational Aspects of Ageing or the N,0,F*W.G. idilch played so 
prominent a part in helplr:; to develop British programs, however, is an adult 
education centered organization. 

In addition to the University of Liverpool, the Universities of Aberdeen 
and Southampton were mentioned as sources of assistance. These connections 
between iiniversities and preretirement education are of special interest because 
within university settings one may expect to find competencies which make possible 
careful assessment of program materials, methods and results, assumlHi^,, of course, 
that those who are skilled in educational research and developmert -view preretire- 
ment education as a productive field in which to invest time and effort. Hiintor 
( 1962 ) on the basis of a survey believes that there is a growing interest on the 
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part ol social scientists and adult educators in the United States in preretire- 
ment education resoai‘ch of various kinds. Although a similar survey has not been 
made in Great Britain, it appears that educators and social scientists in British 
universities are becoming increasingly interested in the field, and if this trend 
continues it is most likely that important contributions uill be made to the 
further careful development of programs. 

Local Advisory Committees 

Preretirement education programs in Great Britain, unlike most programs in 
the United States, have had the benefit of considerable coemunity involvement and 
support. Nine of the survey organizations appointed voluntary advisory car^-ittees 
before initiating their first program (see Table 19). 

In the development of voluntary advisory committees emphasis was placed on 
haring representation from adult education, industry, and trade onions, probably 
because these kinds of involvement are indispensible in promoting financial sup- 
port and the participation of older workers (Table 20). This important base was 



Table 20. Types of Personnel Serving on Nine Advisory Committees 
to Preretirement Education Programs in Great Britain. 



Types of Personnel on Advisory Committees 
to Preretii’ement Education Programs 


Number of Each 
Type of Personnel 


Educators 


10^ 


Industrial leaders (directors, personnel men, 
welfare officers, etc.) 


7 


Trade unionists 


7 


Physicians and other health personnel 




Leaders from voluntary organizations 




Local government officials 


k 


¥. E. A . repr e sent at ive s 


3 


Chamber of Commerce personnel 


2 


Social workers 


1 


Total 


hs 



^or the most part thesu are adult educators. 
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broadened, honever, in several instances to include representation from education, 
local government, health organisations, voluntary and social services and so fortho 
At least two of the local cdvisory groups wore unique, the Birmingham, and 
Glasgow Retirement CJouncils, to the extent that they concerned themselves with 
much more than the qucjstion of preparation for retirement. Each of them actively 
engaged in the study of the problems of the elderly worker, the promotion of occu- 
pational activities for retired men and women, the develo^ent of facilities for 
hobbles and handicrafts for the retired, the formation of retired employees groups, 
the dissmulnation of information and advice through publications and personal coiw 
tacts, aaid the ©neouragenexst of industry and other appropriate organizations in 
the c(mraiu]iity to participate actively in bringing about a better environment for 
older workers. Thus a continuum of effort is involved beginning with the older 
worker on the job, his concerns about the future, and progressing tc the retired 
family seeking satisfactory w?^ to use its 1'^.^.aura and maintain social relation- 
ships. 

At first glance one is likely to equate the retirement councils, such as 
the Birminghaa and Glasgow Councils, to comraitteas on aging which are to be found 
in many American conufioiiities or to old people's welfare committees in Great Brita-n. 
A closer view, however, reveals s<me Important differences. Tlie retirement coun^ 
ells are primarily concerned with what happens to workers before they retire 
followed primarily by services which reflect the need to replace a work with a 
leisure life style. The Am«?ican committees on aging or the British old people's 
welfare eonmittees, on the other hand, usually incorporata these conceiuss along 
with financial consMorations, housing, social services, sickness and disability, 
prevention of illness»> social and family relationships, and legal affairs. 

Another major difference is that the retlioment councils actually conduct programs 
whereas the others wdlth which they are being compared may or may not conduct pro- 



grams. 



In sum, it appears that preretirement ediication progrsmis in Great Britain, 
vnlike similar progr^s in the United States have been supported by voluntary 
advisory gioups whlen^ because they are representative of several important com- 

munity groups, are in a position to lend considerable stability to each local 
devslo pri ftnt- 

A National Advisory Group 

At the national level in Great Britain the development of preparation for 
retirement programs has derived considerable impetus from the Preparation for 
Hetireraent Committee of the National Old People *s Welfare Council, an organization 
established in September, I960, as a direct result of financial support given by the 
National Corporation for the Care of Old People for work initiated by the Prepar- 
ation for Retirement Study Group in 195^* 

The Preparation for Retirement Committee under the capable leadership of 
its secretary. Miss Loma Hubbard, is primarily a service unit and a central 
clearing house to which information can be sent and from which anyone interested 
in preretirement education can obtain advice. In addition, the Committee has 
launched a series of publications beginning with "Preparation for Retirement- 
Solving Mew Problems" by Alasfcair Heron (1961) which will cover the various 
a^ects of retirement. 

In vxew of the shortage of qualified persons to conduct preretirement 
education programs, the Committee has offered a series of conferences at national 
and regional levels to train potential leaders. In 1963 the Committee in associa- 
tion with a number of voluntary, industrial, and commercial organizations organ- 
ized the first national conference on the topic: "Preparation for Retirement 

Whose Responsibility?** This important conference had two major objectives: 
first, it was concerned with making a careful assessment of recent developments 
and, secondly, with developing guidelines for the future. The conference 
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cnlninated in a reaolntion to transform the Preparation for Retirement Committee 
into a separate organization and to seek support for its continuation. 

Hence, in the short period of five years there has been establiched in 
Great Britain a network of voluntary advisory groups at the national and local 
levels which can be expected to encourage an orderly progression of effort on 
behalf of older people seeking to prepare themselves for retirement. Nothing of 
this sort has developed in the United States despite the fact that Americans 
have been in the business of preretirement education for a much longer period of 
time. 

Other Important Influences 

Adult education in Great Britain includes a considerable array of statu- 
tory, voluntary, religious, educative, and other kinds of organizations, but this 
is the situation in the United States as well. With regard to the special kind 
of adult education which has been called preretirement education, it was noted 
that initial Impetus came fran organizations in Great Britain which were not 
adult education centered. There is at least one reason which may explain the 
situation. Organizations such as the National Old People *s Welfare Council and 
the Unit for Research on Occupational Aspects of Ageing at the University of 
Liverpool were among the first to conduct studies of the needs and behavior of 
older people (Heron, 1962, Naticaal Old People *s Welfare Council, 19lt9). Hence, 
it should be expected that they would he intimately acquainted with the situa- 
tions of older people and, accordingly, would be among the first to concern 
themselves with techniques including preretirement education for reducing the 
impact of aging and the loss of job. 

*Since the time this report was prepared the Preparation for Retirement Committee 
of the National Old People’s Welfare Council became on February 6, 1961*, an 
independent organization titled The Pre-retirement Association. 
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The Impression is not intended^ howerer^ that other kinds of organisations 
and especially those which are primarily involved in adult education did not have 
a hand in the development of preretirement education in Great Britain* To the 
ccr trary, there is good evidence that the Workers* Educational Association was 
actively engaged in developing the first preretirement education program offered 
by lUbery, Owen and Company^ Ltd*y in stinalating the first programs offered in 
Glasgow and dimingham, and, in cooperating with organisations in at least nine 
other constituent areas, in the conduct of preretirement education programs* 

Having a pool of persons who were skilled in adult education techniques, general 
pabllc acceptance, and ready access to large nombers of adults made the Workers* 
Educational Association’s role in preretirement education an ^ceedingly important 
one. Moreover, the Workers* Educational Association in a definitive report 
titled ’’Aspects of Adult Education” (I960) described preretirement education as 
one of the ”growlng points” of its total program, and expected it to become a 
major cooperative effort between its various constituent branches and educational 
agencies throughout Great Britain* 

To the extent that adult educators in colleges of farther education, 
residential colleges, nonresldential institutes and centres, and university extra- 
Hural departments have been involved from the beginning in helping to plan. Imple- 
ment, and conduct programs, it should bo roccgnlaad that professional adult 
education has already left its mark on the emerging field ef preretirement educa- 
tion, and, it is equally noteworthy that considerable attention was given to the 
program by the National Institute of Adult Education in an excellent study by 
Brian Opoombrldge (I960) titled "Education and Retirement*” Since there is 
nothing in the United States to approximate Qroombrldge’s analysis of the function 
of education in the retirement process, adult educators in Great Britain are in a 
somewhat bettew position to assess their role and offer farther leadership in the 
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field. The only comparable work which adult edueatora in the United Statea hare 
available is the publication edited by Wilma Donahue (195?) called -Education 
for Later Maturity" which was prepared under the auspices of a Committee on 
Education for Aging of the Adult Education Association of the TJ.S.A. This first 
if not the only attempt to prepare comprehensive guidelines for those interested 
in the development of educational p* ©grams for aging urgently needs to be updated 
and documented with appropriate Objective data. 



A Soniwary’ of Evidence 

Wiat was tha evidence that preretirement education in Great Britain had 



become an established adult education program? To reduce the amount of guess- 
work in this matter Miswers were sou^t to some specific questions: 

lo How many and wh&t kinds of organisations were interested and 
involved in the program? 



2* How much aad idiat kinds of financial support were being 
offered? 

3. What kinds of organisational 

were these actions likely to lend stability and continuity 

of program? 



H* Were programs being offered on a regular basis? 

In regard to the first <piestion— the one dealing with organisational parti- 
cipation-there appears to have been an unusual proliferation of organisational 
tevolrement within the relatively short period of five years since the first pro- 
gram was offered. To be sure, the number of organisations which were involved 
is not the best measure of progras statoilliy. On the other hand, the kinds of 
organisations which sponsored, supported and implemented programs is Important. 
Even more important, traditional adult education agencies have serlottsly ccnmitted 
themselves to the program and were working cooperatively with other interested 

groups* 

In regard to the second question-the one dealing with financial support- 
there was evidenee that pubUe funds were the major source of income. Some 



programs including the ones offered by the Birmingham and Glasgow Retireikient Conn* 
cils^ on the other hand^ have tended to emphasize other sources of funds^ and at 
times it appeared that their situation has been a precarious one. Even so, no one 
has seriously doubted the continuation of these two outstanding programs* Ge’^er* 
ally speaking, the kinds and amounts of financial support are in a state of flux 
with an initial trend in the direction of solidif^dng public support. In our 
judgment there is no better insurance for future program development than the 
commitment of public funds channeled through well established adult education 
organizations, and to the extent this is happening in Great Britain the situa- 
tion certainly looks healthy. 

In regard to the third and in some ways the most important consideration— 
the one of organizational action— it was apparent that careful planning preceded 
most 'Programs and that effective use was made of various kinds of leadership and 
other program resources. In a very short time a network of organizations was 
created combining local and national effort which during the ensuing phase 
should lend substantial aid toward sound progrti development. 

Finally, all but two of the survey organizations offer programs on a 
regular basis one year to another. This and the other kinds of evidence which 
have been presented leads one to the onclusion that a sound basis has been 
created for preretirement education in Great Britain from which further orderly 
growth can be expected. 

On the other hand, it would be naive to assume that there are no hurdles 
to be negotiated in order to achieve the future growth of programs. First, in 
Great Britain as in the United States there is a critical shortage of persons 
trained to conduct quality preretirement education, and with the exception of the 
Preparation for Retirement Committee of the National Old People »s Welfare Council 
no one including the universities in Great Britain has taken responsibility for 
training leaders. The lack of leadership could very soon stultify further groTrbh, 
Secondly, there is still some distance to be traveled before adult education 



institutions generally In Great Britain accept preretirement education as a normal 
foncticno To “be sore, certain pacesetters, approximately 17 of them, have taken 
up the program and to some extent others may be e:iqpected to follow, but experience 
teaches that more general acceptance may not be a matter of simply imitating the 
”doers” if for no other reason than adult education institutions in. Great Britain 
are seriously overburdened la relation to the present level of financial support 
accorded them. Then, there is the problem of recruiting those who might benefit 
most from participation in preretirement education programs. Groombridge suspects 
that present adult education programs for older people have failed to achieve this 
goal (i960, p» 129). 

Characteristics of Programs 

Continuity of Programs 

Among the organizations which were included in the present survey Belstead 
House Adult Residential College was the first to offer a program in 1956; Rubery, Owen 
and Company, Ltd., and the Glasgow Retirement Council followed with programs which 
they initiated in 1998 and 1959 respectively. These important beginnings and the years 
when the other survey organizations offered their first programs are shown in Table 21. 



Table 21. Tears in Which Organizations in Great Britain 

Offered Their First Preretirement Education Program. 



Year of 

First Program* 


Number of 

Survey Organizations 


1956 


1” 


195T 




1958 




1959 


1“ 


i960 


M 


1961 


2 


1962 


9 


1963 


2 


N.A. 


1 


Total 


17 



®Not Included among the survey organizations. Braziers Park School of 
Integrative Social Research offered a course titled "Planning for 
Retirement" in October, 19^9. 

^Belstead House Adult Residential College. 

^Rubery, Owen and Company, Ltd. 

Glasgow Retirement Council. 
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Most of the programs were of recent origin# Thus it may be premature to judge 
continuity of British programs# Moreover, it will be recalled that organisations 
were not included in the present survey unless they were known to have well 
established programs. Table 22 shows the effects of this selection# r’or example, 



Table 22# Continuity of Preretirement Education Programs 
Among Selected Organizations in Great Britain, 



Tear of Tears Program 

First Pro- Has Been 

gram OfTared 


Number of 
Survey 

Organizations 


Total Number 
of Programs 
Offered 


Average Number 
of Programs Per 
Organization 
Per Tear 


1956 


8 


1* 


10 


1.2 


1957 


7 


**1k 


— 


— — 


1958 


6 




6 


1.0 


1959 




1® 


29 


^.8 


I960 


h 


tm 


— 




1961 

196a 


3 

2 




18 

88 


3.0 

U,9 


1963 


1 year or less 


2 


5 


3.0 




Total 8 


16® 


19T 


1.2 



^elstead House Adult Residential College 
^Ruhery, Owen and Company, Ltd, 

®The Glasgow Retirement Council 

^Includes the Birmingham Retirement Council 

®Inforraation not ascertained from one organization 

each of the survey organizations offered at least one program annually since its 
first one, and some of them offered as many as four programs each year# The 
Glasgow and the Birmingham Retirement Councils, as might be expected, had a much 
higher average than any of the others. During the past five years the Glasgow 
Council conducted 29 programs while the Birmln^am Council conducted ^1 programs 
in a two-year period, 

Apnroximately 100 erganizations were known in 1963 to have been or to be 
interested in preretirement education (see Table 16), Thus some proportion of 
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the total nuriber of interested organizations, a proportion which could be as large 
as 83.3 percent, took one or more initial steps Ln the developaent of preretire- 
ment education programs but failed thereafter to develop a program or if they 

offorsd & progrsm fstiled "bo continu© it* 

Why did the 17 survey organizations establish an ongoing program ■wiiie ail 
or seme of the others failed to do so? Was leadarship a factor? Did pre-program 
planning make a difference? Was financing more adequate in soiae instances than 
others? Did the 17 organizations have more complete support from industry, trade 
unions, adult education, and other elements of the community? These are important 
questions in the assessment of preretirement education but, unfortunately, data 



f were not (Stained in order to compare the 17 organizations uhich maintained con- 

\ tinuity of program with those which did not# 

I 

Types of Programs 

[ Respondents were asked to to what extent they offered programs to 

specific groups such as the emplosrees of an industrial firm or to mixed groups, 

■ for exarajae, groups of people who enrolled with no reference to place of employ- 
ment# Four of the survey organizations replied that they offered programs only 
to specific groups; eight of them reported that they programmed only for mixed 
groups; and five of the survey organizations offered programs sometimes for 
specific and sometimes for mixed groups. There is a tendency, nonetheless, as 
shown in Table 23 for the survey organizations to have offered almost twice as 



Table 23# Number of Programs for Specific 
and Mixed (b?oups of Participants. 



Type of Group 


Number of Programs 

> 


Specific 


101 


Mixed 


^6 


Total 


1^7 
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many programs for specific as for mixed groups. The majority of the specific groups 
consisted of groups of employees from single industries. 

Relea s ed Time^-A British Inovation 

In the United States most preretirement educ^ation wograns have been offered 
during evening hours on the participants* own time. In Great Britain, on the other 
hand, organizations have experimented with several schemes, as shown in Table 2hy 



Table 2h» Number and ll^rpes of Preparation for Retirement Programs 
Offered by Si'Aijeen Organizations in Great Britain. 



Types of Programs 


Number of Programs 


Percent 
of Total 


Afternoon Release 


72 


h^.9 


Day Release 


US 


28.7 


Evening Classes 


2^ 


1^.9 


Midweek Residential 


9 


. 5.7 


Week Residential 


h 


2 < 


Weedend ResidOTtial 


■ 2' ■' 


1.3 


Total 


1^ 


lOO.G 



including the method of releasing ah employee from his job with no loss or only 
partial loss df pay in order to participate in a daytime ’progrsmi. To date almost 
three-fouths (117) of the |o*ogranis"have been of this t^. Dependence upon this 
system rather than saie hther could be due to so many programs having been modeled 

after the pioneering' Rubery-Owen' and the Glasgow Retirement Cotincil released time- 
schemes. 

’*• • , '.xr , ; i, . ■ '.■•T 

British indu dtriail leaders whom the adthor interviewed gave several 
reasons why they and others were willing to release men froai thefj; jobs and p? / 
a subscription fee, for them to take part in a preretiremer^t education program. 

In the first place, they said that support of the program was one way for ccti- 
panies to recognize years of service. In addition, they believed that 

er|c 
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preretire ient education created good morale among the workforce and better public 
relations. 

American industrialists express their reactions to preretirement educa- 
tion in very similar terns. Yet, industrialists on both sides of the Atlantic 
must take these results of preretirement education on good faith because data 
are not available to make a case one way or another for worker morale or public 
relations. 

Prom the worker’s standpoint released time could make the difference 
between taking part or not taking part in a program, but it cr/uld also represent 
expectations with wMch the employee felt he had to comply. Although our obser- 
vation of British programs failed to reveal ^ny negative effects of the released 
time scheme, further study is required to answer this and such other questions 
as: Does the released time system discourage' participation of the wife? To what 
extent does the released time system tend to keep the program industry-osntered 
rather than adult education- or comraunity-centored? 

Having discussed some of the more general aspects of programs, let us 
turn our attention to such other features as number, duration and frequency of 
sessions, topics covered, leadership, and program method's and materials. 

Duration of Programs 

The data presented in Table 2^ indicate that there was considerable 
variety among preretirement education pro^ams in the number of sessions whic:h 
they offered, in the duration of sessions, and, accordingly, in the total number 
of hours devoted to programs. Some programs had as few as 5 two-hour sessions; 
others had as many as 10 two-hour sessions, and still others consisted of sessions 

/ 
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Table 25, Number and Duration of Sessions in Seven- 
teen Preretirement Education Programs, 



Organizational 
Case Number 


Nuniber of 
Sessions 


Duration of 
Each Session 


Total Hours 
Devoted to the 
Program 


1 




2 


10 


h 


6^ 


2 


12 


7 


6^ 


2 


12 


12 


6* 


2 


12 


16 


6^ 


2 


12 


3 


6^ 


2 


12 


15 


7^ 


2 


111 


17 




2 


111 


5 


10^ 


2 


20 


2 


3^ 


8 


2li 


11 


10® 


3 


30 


1C 


6® 


6 


36 


9 


7® 


6 


li2 


13 




8 


li8 


111 


6® 


8 


li8 


6 




8 


56 


8 


7® 


8 


56 



^Consecutive weekly sessions 
^Three consecutive midweek days 
®Seven consecutive days 

of k, 6, or 8 hours duration. In fact^ the total number of hours devoted to a 
program varied from as few as 10 to as many as 56 hours. 

Content of Programs 

Are the longer programs better than the shorter ones? No attempt was made 
to compare the quality of British preretirement education programs, but one might 
assuna that certain things were accomplished in the longer which were not accom- 
plished in the shorter pz’ograms. To explore this possibility the 17 programs 
were divided into two groups, a ‘’short program” group made up of those programs 
of 10, 12, or lli hmars duration and a ”long program” group made up of those pro- 
grams of from 20 to 56 hours duration. Table 26 suTMarizes the topics covered in 
all programs and in the short and long prograias. At least three considerations 



Table 26 « Topics Covered in Seventeen Preretirement 
Education Prograns in Great Britain, 



topics 



Short 
Programs^ 
(N-8) 



Orientation or Introduction 
isetxrejnenu (gener^y 
Work and leisure 

History of preparation for retirement 
Population changes 

Financial 

Income and retirement (general) 
Budgeting 

Company pension schemes 
Part-time eraplpyirient 
National Insurance. 

Income tax 

Savings and investments 
Health 

Physical health (general) 

Food, diet, exercise 
First aid 



3 

3 

1 

1 



8 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 



8 

3 



Adjustment 

Personal and social adjustment (general) 8 
Family relationships 1 
Learning fiom experience of others 1 
Changes in role and status 1 



Home and Housing 
!!onie and iiousing (general) 

Housing facilities 
Living arrangements 

Retirement Activities 

leisure acblvliie^ (general) 

Gardening and greenhouses 

Reading, hooks, libraries 

Nuslc appreciation 

Interior decorating and home crafts 

Volunteei* service opportunities 

Art appreciation 

Adult education opportunities 

Literature appreciation 

Choral singing 

Painting 

Photography 

Theater and drama appreciation 
Angling 

Crafts ai.d hobbies 
Miscellaneous activities 



h 

5 



Liong 

Prograr.is® 

CN-9) 



7 

3 

T 

u. 

1 

1 



8 

1 



8 

1 



1 

1 

2 



7 

8 

7 

6 

h 

k 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

7® 
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All 

Programs 

(N-17) 



7 

3 

1 

1 



3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 



16 

7 

1 



16 

2 

1 

1 



1 

5 

7 



12 

8 

7 

6 

5 

5 

h 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

7 



Table 26 ^cont*d) 



Topics 


Sliort 

Programs^ 

(N-8) 


Long 

Programs® 

(N-9) 


' All 
Programs 
(N-17) 


Getting to Know Your Community or 
Country 
1^'ieid trips 




9 


9 


Social, cultural or education 
facilities 


1 


3 


k 


Know your ccramunity or country 
(general) 




3 


3 


Local history 


1 


- 


2 


Law and the Older Person 


1 


- 


1 


Summary and Critique of Program 








General summary and appraisal 


3 


6 


9 


Appraisal based on questionnaire 


2 


1 


3 


Post-program progress report 




1 


1 



®Thls was a group of progranis of 8, 10, 12, or Hi hours duration. 

^These programs were from 20 to ^6 hours duration. 

®This included single mentions of learning a foreign language, bird watching, 
cookery, current events, television viewing, hiking, and travel. 



are common to all programs: 1) financial, 2) health, and 3) personal and social 
adjustment. In addition, two-thirds of the programs included distnissions of one 
or more tj^pes of retirement activities and half of the programs progranmed field 
trips of one kind or another to help participants become better acquainted with 
their community or country. 

Despite these similarities, the content of the short and long programs 
differs markedly in some respects. First of all, the Icng programs were much 
more likely than the short programs to Include a discussion of various retii'ement 
activities. Similarly, the long programs tended more than did the short ones to 
include topics designed bo make participants better acquainted with their commun- 
ity. To be sure, there is nothing unexpected about these results. The short 



programs ^phasizod the major retirement contingencies nhile the longer programs 
had the opportunity to add other considerations* Later in the report we expect 
to compare the characteristics of British programs with the characteristics of 
American programs* 

Program Leadership 

Presumably, continuity of program and involyenient of group members arc 
enhanced by using the same leader for the several sessions of a preretirement 
education program j and, indeed, in all but three of the British programs the same 
rather than a different person served as discussion leader* 

For the most part, British programs were led by adult educators (11 out of 
17 programs), a physician served as leader for one of the programs, two other 
programs were lad by retired persons, idiile in another program the speaker of the 
evening was responsible for conducting his own program. Infomation about two of 
the program leaders was not available. , 

The range of functions idiich leaders performed is summarized in Tab3e 27. 



Table 27* Leadership Functions in British 
Preretirement Education Programs* 



Functions of Leaders 


^^uttiiber whiclh 
Performed 
Each Function 
(N-1?) 


Lead the discussion or question-answer period 


11 


Provided continuity 


6 


Gave one or more of the lectures 


h 


Organized the program 


h 


Introduced speakers 


2 


Assessed reactions of partlciioants 


2 


Took alitendance 


1 


Made reports 


l- 


Total 


31 



Leading the discussion or the question-answer period and providing continuity 
were mentioned more than any other function of discussion leaders. 
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Program Methods 

Respondents were asked to identify the various methods they employed to con- 
duct preretirement education programs and to indicate which method they used more 
than the others (see Table 28), Although all of the informants maintained that 



Table 28, All Methods and Principal Method Used in 
British Preretirement Education Programs. 



Program Methods 


All Methods 
(N-17) 


Principal Method 
(H-17) 


Lecture 


17 


12 


Group discussion 


17 


3 


Question and answer 


13 


1 


Demonstration or exhibit 


12 


- 


Field trips 


11 


- 


Visual aids 


1 


1 


Total 


71 


17 



they used both lecture and group discussion methods and, in addition, a majority 
used the question-answer and demonstration methods, it appears that much more 
time was devoted to the lecture than to ai^r other method. Accordingly, it seems 
reasonable to conclude from these data and firsthand observation of programs that 
preretirement education in Great Britain has been largely a lecture-type program 
with opportunity to ask questions or to participate in discussion. 

Program Materials 

Few, if any, of the programs distributed complete sets of booklets cover- 
ing various retirement topics Includijig health, finances, living arrangements, 
leisure activities, and so forth. On the other hand, all but three of the pro- 
grams made available one or more kinds of reading material (see Tsible 29) or they 
distributed a list of references and made arrangements for members to obtain them 
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Table 29* Types of Reading Material Distributed to Participants 
in British Preretirement Education Programs. 



Types of Material 


Number of 
Programs 
(N-17) 


Library list 


8 

r» 


Special preparation for retirement literature 
Pamphlets describing government programs 
Pamphlets describing company pension benefits 


5 

2 

2 

T 


Lecture scripts 

Directory of community resources 
No literature distributed 

N.A. 


X 

1 

1 

2 



from a local library. At least one of the programs in which a library book list 
was distributed conducted an entire session in the library on the subject of 
interesting reading materials and how to find them in the library. 

Characteristics of Participants 

As part of the survey of preretirement education programs in <h?eat Britain 
information was sought about the age, sex, occupation, and eligibility of par- 
ticipants despite the expectation that few, if any, of the organizations would 
have complete records of these kinds. Surprisingly, many of the organizations 
offering preretirement education programs had collected considerable information 
about participants, and to their credit they undertook the task of compiling it 
for the survey. For example, lU of the organizations supplied records of the 
and sex of participants in their programs, 13 of the organizations pro- 
vided information about the age, and 12 of then presented information about occu- 
pations of participants. To be sure, the Information was incomplete in seme 
instances but it was adequate, nonetheless, for purposes of the following general 

deiwriptions. 

Sex of Participants 

In Table 30 it will be seen that men comprised 83 .2 percent of all parti- 
oipants in the programs. In two of the programs, one of which was conducted in 
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Table 30. Number and Sex of Participants 
in Programs in Great Britain. 



Organization 

Number 


Number of Participants 
in All Programs 


Average 
Total Number Number 
of Programs^ per 

A * 


#rel*erred 
Size of 
Groups 


Ken 


women 


Total 


Min- 

imum 


Max- 

jjwaiL 


1 


28 


30 


58'’ 


3 


19 


15 


25 


2 


38 


187 


225 


10 


22 


15 


1*0 


3 


950 


50 


1000 


51 


20 


15 


35 


n 


250 


50 


300° 


15 


20 


12 


25 




N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A.° 


N.A. 


N.A. 


10 


15 


6 


338 


98 


1*36 


29 


15 


15 


25 


7 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 


1 


N.A. 


10 


15 


8 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 


1* 


N.A. 


5« 


30 


9 


60 


— 


60 


2 


30 


C 


30 


10 


11^2 


Ui 


183 


9 


20 


15 ' 


50 


11 


160 


— 


160 


5 


32 


C 


35 


12 


210 


MM* 


210^ 


6 


35 


c 


30 


13 


1*3 


8 




3 


17 


15 


30 


Ih 


31* 


— 


31? 


3 


11 


N.A. 


N.A. 


1^ 


39 


12 




3 


17 


c 


18 


16 


65 


1*0 


109° 


3 


■:35 


12 


c 


17 


233 


8 


21*1 


10 


21* 


12 


1*0 


Total 


2590 


521* 


3111* 


157 








Percent of Total 


83.2 


16.8 ; 


100.0 










Average Number 










20 


13 


28 



^he first program in this compilation was offered in 19^6 and the last program 
in December, 1963. 

^^ttves were invited to participate with their husbands in all or part of the 
program. 

®No lower or upper limits in the preferred size of the group. 



a Residential College, women outnumbered the men. Altogether, women participated 
in at least ten of the programs sometimes as employees, more u.ften as wives of 
employees. In two of the programs wives attended a single session by themselves, 
in other programs they attended a special weekend session with their husbands 
and only in two instances did wives attend throughout the program. The trend 
appeared to be one of increasing involvement of the wives. 
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Until the more recent programs, however, preretirement education in Great 
Britain has been a program primarily for men rather than for men and their wives. 



a result idiich could be related to the tendency in Great Britain to offer pro- 
grams during working hours and on company grounds and to a long-standing tradition 



+.Viemgolvft.C! a*h ’hVlftlT* 1lllSl)And ^ S 
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place of employment except for rare social occasions* 

The author has offered preretirement education programs on company grounds 



and during working hours in which very few wives participated, but in at least 
two other instances when programs were offered during working hours and off com- 
pany grounds, once in a church and another time in a local school buildxng, 
nearly all the wives attended. Vfiives were also more likely to attend programs 
offered the evening and off company grounds. The explanation for these dif- 
ferences appeared to he that employees did not want their wives to come to the 
work place, and wives found it inconvenient hr impossible sometimes to join their 
husbands in a program during the daytime. This was especially true of wives who 

were employed. 

Nfomber of Particir- nts 

Table 30 above also shows that the 17 survey organizations have offered a 
total of 1^ programs in which 3,lx£i persons have participated. Two of the organ- 
izations, the Birmingham and Glasgow Retirement Councils (Organizations No. 3 and 
6), offered half (1^0.9 percent) of all the programs to l,li36 or l|6.1 percent of 
all the participants. Of course, preretirement education is the primary function 
of the Birmingham and Glasgow Retirement Councils whereas it is one of several 

responsibilities of most of the other organizations. 

The average number of participants in all programs is 20 which corresponds 
with the preferred size of groups as shown in Table 30. Six of the organizations, 
however, averaged more than 20^ participants per program* 
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The size of a preretirement or any other education group is often related 
to objectives and methods (KcKeachie, 1963 J Hill, I960). Presumably, one of the 
major goals of preretirement education is to encourage decision-making, and, 
accordingly, group discussion in anall groups is preferred to lectures in large 
groups. It has already been noted that Briti^ programs appeared to emphasize 
the lectui'e method. On the other hand, in at least eight of the programs— those 
with 20 or fewer members— anall group discussion techniques could have been 
effectively used. 

Age of Participants 

The question of age or of distance from retirement usually arises whenever 
an organization makes plans to conduct a 2 n?eretirement education program. Is it 
better to wait until the employee is on the verge of retir^ent or to offer the 
program many years ahead of retirement? How many years ahead of retirement? 

A great deal has been said about the value of early planning— as much as five or 
ten years ahead of retirement, fet, experience in the United States indicates 
that regardless of special efforts to involve people during the middle years, 
most of them wait until retirement is imminent before they will elect to parti- 
cipate in a preretirement education program. 

To explore the situation in Great Britain respondents were asked: "Do you 

have an age qualification for enrollment in your programs?" and "What ^ecif i- 
caliy is the age qualification?" Thirteen of the organizations which participated 
in the survey stated that they had age qualifications for participants in their 
programs. Table 31 summarizes their responses, soma of which were stated in 
terms of minimum ages while others were stated in terms of a minimum and i. 
maximum age. The data indicate that it was the intention of at least seven 
of the program leaders to encourage older people to enroll in preparation for 
retirement programs as early as 10 to 15 years ahsad of retirement. 
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Table 31, Age Qualifications for Participation in 
British Preretirement Education Programs. 



Age Qualification 


Number of 
Organizations 
(N-17) 


55 years of age and older 


k 


50 years of age and older 


2 


50 to 55 years of age 


1 


53 to 60 years of age 


2 


^ to 65 years of age 


2 


6U or 65 years of age 


1 


Maximum age of 65 


1 

1 


N.A. 


4 


Total 


17 



Table 32 shows that approximately 30 percent did, in fact, enroll in pro- 
grams early, but that over half of the participants (56.0 percent) were 60 to 61|. 
years of age and much closer to retirement. Although the importance of early 



Table 32. Age of Participants in British 

Preretirement Education Programs. 



Age of Participants 


Number of 
Participants 
(N-9) 


Percent 

of 

Total 


Under 50 


6 


0.5 


50 - 59 


375 


28.8 


60 - 6i^ 


729 


56.0 


65 - 69 


96 


7.1t 


70 and older 


lU 


1.1 


N.A. 


81 


6.2 


Total 


1301 


100.0 


Median Age 


62 years 





\ine of the 17 survey organizations supplied information 
about the age of 1,301 participants or i*2 percent of all 
participants included in the survey. Four organizations 
indicated a range of ages in their programs, i.e., 30-86, 
50-70, 55-65, 50-70, while no information was obtained from 
four of the survey organizations. 
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preparation has been emphasized in this country and in Great Britain, it may not 
be as important in the Ic 'g run as a readiness of the preretiree to give careful 
consideration to retirement ^rhether this readiness occurs ten j^ears or only one 
year from retirement. 

Occupations of Participants 

All but five of the organizat5.ons supplied occupational data foi* 2,1(91 or 
80 percent of all participants in programs (s6>e Table 33).. Approximately the 



Table 33. Occupations of Participants in Biritish 
Preretirer'^nt Education Programs. . 

' Number of- " ^tercenl 

Occupations of Participants^ Participants of 

. (N-12) Total 



Professional, administrative, technical, . 

and executive 337 ^ 13*5 

Highly ^Ued, aldlled, and moderately , . 

skilled 1706 68,5 

Semiskilled and unskilled 39h 1^.8 

Housewife ,21 0,8 

N.A. 33 1.3 

Total ' 21(91 - 99.9 



^Source of occupational categoric ss Brian Groombridge, 19^. Educa- 
tion and Retirement, p. ll(9, London: National Institute of Adult 
Education. 

same proportion of professional, administrative, technical, and executive and of 
semiskilled and unskilled have been attracted to British preretirement ~''ograms. 
Together the two categories comprise only 29»3 percent of participants. Highly 
skilled, skilled, and moderately skilled employees comprised 68.^ percent of all 
participants. ’ Hence, although British programs Imve tended to involve persons 
from all occupational groups there has been a element tendency to emphasize the 
highly skilled, the skilled, and the moderately ^1 .ed occupations. 
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Comparisons and TJieir In^lications 

Haring analysed the stracture and functions of preretirement education, idiat 
can British and American practitioners lem*n froiri each other’s efforts, and what 
ai*e the special issues confronting future prograra development in these countries 
and in countries where preretirement education is relatively unknown? The piiroose 
of this final chapter :1s to summar:lze, make coiii|)arisfms, and focus attention on 

questions of this sort. 

The advent of Jiin unprecederted nusibar of private pension schemes and a 
pdblla system of social security cturing the period between the two wo:rld T»r?irs 
fomallzed to a larger extent than ever before the time and conditions of i*etlre- 
«ent In the United Statesj and, sdudltaneously, created the need to have the 
various aspects of pension systems explained to older employees. Early surveys 
(sTO Table 15, p. 25) showed that American Industries wex .he first to assome 
this responsibility. More than any other organization they had daily contact with 
older employees, they maintained records which were reqpxlred to administer pension 
programs, and they were accustomed to provide services of this kind. 

Hence, in the United States preretirement education originally took the 
fom of interviews between employers and employees on various aspects of a pension 
program. More recent surveys, including the ones conducted by Wermel and Baideman 
(1961), Franks (1962), and Jaraltz (1963), showed that individual interviews had 
continued to predominate as the method most frequently used by American Industi^ 
to prepare its employses for retirement but that their content had changed some* 
what from one dealing almost exclusively with a pension program to one dealing 
with this and other subjects including the use of leisure time, the maintenance 
of health, the management of one’s income, a choice of a place to live, and so 
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forth. It appears likely that a similar ch«iin of events occurred in (jreat Britairi 
beginning with the passage of the National Insurance Act of 196ii and the more 
recent development of private occupational pension schemes (Shenfield, 19^). 

Preretirement education programs in which groups of older people cane 
together to receive information and to discuss various ai^cts of retirement 
we?.‘e found to be of more recent origin; and^ at the present time^ almost every 
group discussion program in the United States, and in Great Britain as well, can 
be traced to prototypes developed by social scientists at The University of 
Chicago Jind The Uni-versily of Michigan who had been conducting some pioneering 
studies of the needs and problems of older people. IJespi^e a common origin, 
there are important differences between American and British programs— differences 
in the manner by which programs were organized, sponsorod and financed, in the 
^cific character of the prog 2 *ams, and in the kinds of people who participated 
in them* 

Organization of Programs 

In the United States there has been considerable diversity in the kinds of 
organizations, public and private, under whose aegis preretirement education 
group discussion programs have been offered. At the same time, American industry 
.nd, to a somewhat lesser degree, American labor unions have sponsored and con- 
ducted more programs than any other organizations. It is of interest, moreover, 
that adult education in the United States has not assumed axxy major responsibility 
for the prograiTi. A Committee on Education for Aging was organized in 1951 by the 
Adult Education Association of the U.S.A., but having produced a handbook on 
educational programs for later maturity (Donahue, 1955) the Committee became 
inactive and the Association has not subsequently offered any substantial leader- 
ship in the field. 
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Following the I960 White House Conference on Aging there wafs a f3:arpy of 
activity to encourage support of educational programs for aging, including prere- 
tirement education programs* Regional conferences foUov/ed by* conferences in scirie 
states were conducted in ordej.* to stimulate interest and mobilize resorii'ces for 
program devclopnent. Results have not been encouraging. 

Kotwithstanding the more recent origin of programs, the involvement and, 
support of public adult education institutions appeared to be somewhat more fully 
realized in Great Britain. Frcm the beginning there has been relatively more 
concentration of interest) and support among public educational instituti<uns, 
and fixsti the beginning public funds have been the principal source of income for 
preretirement education prpg7*ans« Finally, it was observed that a number of 
local committees and a national advisory committee for preparation for retii*ement 
programs have been created to exchange information, to consolidate public and 
private resources^ to sustain existing programs and to encourage the development 
of new programs (&bbard, 1962i)« American programs would benefit considerably, 
in our opinion, were similar Icinds of public and private organizational support 
to be achieved. 

Public sponsor [^p and support of preretirement education programs makes 
p>ossible the participation of all interested older persons rather than those who 
happen to be members of a particular ^nsoring group. It insures continuity of 
programs* It makes available skilled leadership. But most of all, public sup- 
port of preparation for retirement programs recognizes education’s responsibility 
for helping people learn and make satisfactory adaptation at all age levels 
including the older ones. 

But having achieved primary public support, local and national advisory 
groups such as those developed in Great Britain add an Important dimension to 




preretlTement education^ notably^ the Inyolvement of comraonity groups including 
ittimjagement, labor ^ employment, religious, health, ednoationel, welfare, and 
recreational* Those wlio have contacted programs in coriinrarities ichich have meager 
opportunilties for older persons, and only a half-hearted rirrtereist In their well- 
being, will readily appreciate the importunes of comnnmlty involvement as an 
indispensaible corollary to preretirement education. 

Hi sum, the position taken in this report is that group preretirement 
education programs are the primary responsibility of pwibllcly supported educational 
institutions, and that the Involvaaent of other community groups is desirable as 
a means for sharing the cost of the program and for creating an environment in 
which older people can realise opportunities for satisfactory retirement living. 



Characteristics of RrograwS 

Host preretirement education prog^rams in the tJnited States deal’ with the 
practical concerns idiich older people express in conhe^ion with Inccme' maintel- 
nasice, health, and ha:Hng something to do with one’s time afto? retirement, but 
there is considerable difference, one program to another, in the ccmpleteness with 
vhich these and other topics are presented. For example, discussions of income 
maintenance frequently do not include a discussion of fanj.lly budgeting, invest- 
ments, and life Insurance. Similarly, discussions of health differ in the extv 
to which they Include such topics as mental health, diets, nutrition, exercise, 
and coBDBunity health resources^ and there is considerable difference in the extent 
to which American programs include a discussion of different kinds of activities 
for the retirement years, the meaning of work and retironent, relationships with 



family and friends, places to live during retirement, legal affairs of older 
people, opportunities for volunteer service, and community resources for aging. 

Host British programs also included a discussion of income, health, and 
activity for the later years. It was observed, however, that British programs 
tended more than did American programs to undertake such other considerations as 
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personal and sooi;il adjustment^ field trips designed to help members become better 
acquainted vith their covinunity^ and a vide range of activities for the ret^ement 
yeaz's^ '»dth gardming^ reading^ music appreciation^ homecrafts,' and volunteer 
service opportunities ha'^lng been discussed more often than ary other activities* 

The dlff(/rence in the content of programs appeared to be a foncticn of the 
anount of time devoted' to programs* Lost programs in the United States consist 
of no more than ten sessions, or a total of approsdnately 20 hours of program time* 
Half of the British programs studied vere from 20 to ^ hours duration, and it vas 
these programs of longer duration idiieh differed most in comparison vlth ihnerican 
prograntf* Host practitioners agree that programs" of 20 hours duration are a 
minimum^ and that additional time, if it can be made available, makes possible a 
much inOrC effective program* > . ci 

Before leaHng the relationship between dGEration iffid content of programs, 
it is noteworthy that the organisation of program time is different in Great 
Britain^ Three^f earths of the British programs consdst ofrafterhoon or dsylong 
sessions while the majority of imerican programs consist of two-hour evening ' 
sessions* After observing the longer sessions in Great Britain, it' was concluded 
that they may have greater potential than do weekly two-hour sessions for iMBbers 
to become acquainted, for the interchange of viewpoints and experiences, for 
thorou^oing presentation of material and ideas, and for field trips to libraries, 
housing projects, activity centers, and so forth* At the same time, sessions 
which extend over an entire afternoon or day require careful planning to anistain 
interest and to overcome fatigue* 

Hhat is needed is more experimentation in the content of preretirement 
education programs and in the amoimt of time devoted to them* Already these 
aspects of programs have become standardized to an unusual degree in the IMted 
States* Relatively speaking, British programs are much less standardized, and we 
heartily concur with those irtio have expressed the hope that for scats tine each 
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new progi»am Great Br5.taln wi.ll be viewed aa an experiment In objectives, con- 
tent, and methods (Gi oombridge, I960; Heron, 1961; Hubbard, 196U)* 

I^obabiy the lACst critical aspects of preretirement prograiris other than 
their content are the availabili'fy of qualified leaderships and the methods used 
to acMeve specific objectives* In the united States leaderships training courses 
have been offered by The University of Chicaigo and The University of Michigan 
(Hunter, 196Cb, 1963, 196^), but their efforts have hardly satisfied the growing 
demand for qualified leaders tliroughout the country* Lackfing trainixig opportun- 
ities adult educators personrisl men, labor leaders, librarians, recreation 
wrarkers, group leaders, counselors, and others have had to laam on the job* 
iiS a matter of fact, there appears to have been a ccnside/rable benefit in hacring 
people of different backgrounds serve as leaders in preretirement education pro- 
grams especially uhen they have served as leaders for groups of older people whom 
they knew well* 

leadership training for preretirement education is more limited in Great 
Britain, but the demand for loaders has not been as great, and tintil. recently most 
programs have been offered in educational settings of one kind or another where 
leadership was at hand* Thus there is still time in Great Britain to institute 
training programs for a burgeoning program* 

The wisdom of providing continuity of leader^ip appears to have been 

t 

recognized on both sides of the Atlantic* 

Respondents in Great Britain were asked to identify the methods th^ 
employed in preretirement education programs* All programs studied usW the lec- 
ture and the group discussion methods and, in addition, a majority o / them used 

/ 

quiz, demonstration, and field trip techniques* At the same time,' respondents 
indicated that they devoted more tine to the lecture than to rjy other method* 

The conclusion was reached that preretirement education in .'^eat Britain has been 
largely a lecture-tsrpe program with opportunity for dlacusslon following the 
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lecttires. Based on snrvejrs of prefr etlrement education programs in the United 
States, it appeared that American programs, like Bi’itish programs, tended to 
emphasize the lecture method. 

Sjateraatic data iJhich show whether or not the lecture method is more effec- 
jLj < wncrnamft than some other melSiod such as the group 

discussion method are not available and until such time as appropriate studies 
are made for this purpose one can only refer to conclw lomi reached in other coi>. 
texts with the rsaliziation, of course, that flndlngt in other Cr^ntexbs can only 
be suggestive. First of all, there are some generally recognized dUTferences 
between the lecture and the group discussion methods (Hill, I960) but, more Impor- 
tant, it Is presumed often that the gemp discussion method is capable of achieving 
objectives which are not so readily achieved by the lecture method. ?cr sxanple, 
one finds evidence that idiereas the lecture and discussion methods appear to be 
equally effective as a means for acquiring Information, the discussion method 
|)0ss6S8es greater effectiveness than the lecture method as a means for changing 
attitudes. It should not be surprising, therefore, to learn that most evaluations 
of American programs (Mack, 19^8; Burgess, 1960a5 and Hunter, 19^) showed that 
attitudlnal change was achieved to a much lesser extent than most other objectives. 
American programs, in other words, have not been designed in all likelihood to 
achieve attitudlnal change. There are several possibilities why the lecture 
method has been favored over the discussion method in both countries. Leaders 
may not have been aware of the results which can be achieved by various methods 
or they may not have possessed the skills required to conduct a group-dlscussica^ 
type program. Hegardless of their proficiency in one method or the other, leaders 
may have thou^t it was easier to conduct a lecture program than it was to conduct 
a group discussion progrsin. In any event, the question of appropriate methods for 
preretirement education is an exceedingly important one for investigation, and it 
cannot bo Investigated apart ftom the question of objectives of programs. 
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Characteristics o f Participants 

It Tias presumed that a survey of the meaning of retirement among similar 
groups of industrial vorkers in Great Britain and the United States would ^ield 
guidelines for the development of pr*eretlrement education. Accordingly, a ques- 
tionnaire which had previously been adnlnistercad to a group of American automobile 
workej.’'8 was administerad to a gz*oup of automobile workers in England and Scotland, 
and a comparison was made of various aspeots of retirement Including reasons for 
retirement, attitude toward retirement, readiness for retirement, and anticipated 
adjustment to retirement. 

Although generalisations are not possible, it appears that these particular 
groups of workers and especially the British group of workers ml^t have benefited 
considerably from participation in a preretirement education program. On each 
measure British wcx*kers had a more negative, ‘'onaccepting view of retlr'anent than 
did the American workers. 

To achieve a more positive view toward retirement among these or similar 
groups of industrial workers, it appears ^at preretirement education should have 
the capacity among other things to 1) convey various kinds of information Includ- 
ing rather ccraplete information about the financial and health status of older 
people in retirement, 2) promulgate a positive attitude toward retlremeiit by 
whatever means seem appropriate Including the use of successfully retired people 
as examples, 3) help participants make reasonable plans of eustion with regard to 
their management of income, health, activity, and living arrangements, U) encourage 
participants to initiate courses of action of their own choosing before they retire, 
and, finally, $) serve as a setting in which frames of reference can be devised 
for various roles. 

There is some question whether or not i>ersons who view retirement negatively 
avail themselves of the opportunity to p^irticlpate in preretirement education pro- 
grams. As participants in programs have so often said, **I*m looking forward to 
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retirement# ‘Iho fellow who Is fighting retlri*ient— he isn*t here#** Mtitch viiore 
needs to he known shout the attitudes of shose who participate in preretfrement 
education and those idio do not partiripato# As a matter of fact^ practitioners 
are seriously handicapped In the itevelopnient, promotion, and conduct of progi'ams 
because so little is known about those who take part and those mo do not take 
paj*t in programs# For this reason the present s'budy attempted to bring together 
as much information was available to describe persons who have taken part in 
American and British programs. First of all, in regard to the sex of participants 
there appeared in both countries to be a trend in the direction of greater par- 
ticipatior^ of wives, but until recently programs have been offered primarily to 
men* fhere are probably good reasons for the primary emphasis on the men 
especially in Great Britain where most programs have been offered under industrial 
auspices, during working hours, and on company grounds# 

Husbands and wives should be encoi^raged to give careful joint consideration 
to retirement axxi to share in the vital decision-making that is required# Wives 
idiose last child has left home are in a position to tell their husbands what it 
means to relinquish a major adult role. And, it is the wife who in the last 
analysis must accept or reject the full-time presence of the retired husband in 
the home# Some wives look forward to having their husbands around while others 
resent it# In a group discussion preretirement program one is able to encourage 
the interchange of feelings and reactions on the part of accepting and resentful 
spouses with considerable benefit to all concerned# 

A second tendency among participants in programs of both co\mtries was 
that many of them waited until they were on the verge of retirement before they 
enrolled in preretirement education programa# At the same time, efforts were 
being made in both countries bo enroll people at earlier ages, as early as five 
OP ten years ahead of retirement* Results have not been encouraging, but very 
little has been done except to lower the age of eligibility# R?ograms 
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advei^tised to enrich the middle adult years t.hrc<ugh self-assessment, the develop- 
ment of nw Interests and wa^rs to be of service to others might have greatei? 
appeal to people to years of age than those fdiieh are adver1>ised to prepare 
people foa* retirement* 

An extremely small proportion, albeit an increasing one, of older persons 
in Great liritaln and the United States have participated in preretirement educa- 
tion prog 3 !*ams* Presumably, those uho have participated in present day programs 
have been a selected group of older people, and it may be that those who might 
have profited most were not inclined to participate* Tet, no one would surest 
that pressure should be brought to bear to make the more reluctant participate* 
Participation in preretirement education as far as anything is known about it has 
been and should contiime to be completely voluntary* If larger ass»bers of older 
people are to be brou^t into the program they should hecome interested on the 
basis that the program has something to offer them, and not because it is presumed 
that everyone will benefit from participation* To the contrary, it is our firm 
conviction that most older people will make a satisfactory adjustment to retire- 
ment idiether or not they participate in a preretirement program* But this is not 
the same thing as saying that preretirement education has no merit* For those 
who choose to take part in our programs we are committed to design an educational 
experience which will enhance their understanding of themselves, of the environ- 
ment in which they live, and facilitate their adjustment to it* This is the 

important task at hand* 
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Appendix A 

ATTITUDES OF AUTOMOBILE ’WORKEC IN 
ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND TOTfliARD RETIREMENT 



Confidential 



Date 



Place 



1. Tour name 



2, Tour addresb 



3 . Vftien were yon bom? Moi t h Da y Year^ 

h» Sex: Mal e Femal e 

In what country were you bom? 

6. Which of the follovjing statements best describe your present marriage? 

I have never been married. 

I am married and living with my spouse. 

I am married but separated from my spouse. 

I am widowed. 

I am divorced. 

7. How many years of school did you compT.ete? 

(yearsT" 



FIRST, WE WOULD LIKE TO ASK YOU SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT RETIREMENT. 

8. VJhen do you expect to retire? Mont h Yea r 

I am undecided (What is your best guess? Month 

Yea r ‘ ^ 

9. When you retire what do you think will be the most important reason? (CHECPC ONE) 

Because I will reach the age when I have to retire. 

Because of my health. 

Because I will have difficulty doing my job. 

" Because I win want to retire. 

Another reason. (Wiat is it? ) 

10. If you plan to continue working for some time, what is the most important reason 
for your making this decision? (CHECK ONE) 

I expect to retire. 

“ Because I like my work and don’t want to give it np. 

Because I don’t have enough money to retire on. 

Because I’m afraid of not keeping occupied. 

Another reason. (What is it? ) 
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11. After you retire do you plan on looking for work? (CHECK ONE) 

Yes (How much? Full time ^Part time) 

No 

Undecided 

12. If you plan to look for work after you retire, what is the most impci’tant reason 
for your making this decision? (CHECK ONE) 

I don*t plan on looking for work after I retire. 

I will need the money to live on. 

I will prefer working to doing nof'ing. 

I will enjoy being around other pcjple. 

Another reason, (^/vhat is it? ) 

13. Some people say that retirement is good for a person, some say it is bad. In 
general, what do you think? (CHECK ONE) 

Retirement is mostly good for a person. 

Retirement is mostly bad for a person. 

U]. Do you mostly look forward to the time when you will stop working and retire or. 
in general, do you dislike the idea? (CHECK ONE) 

I look forward to it. 

I dislike the idea. 

Undecided. 

1 ^, If it were up to you alone, would you continue working for your present company? 
(CHECK ONE) 

T would continue working. 

I would stop working. 

16. Do you have a pretty good idea of what your life will be like in retirement? 
(CHECK ONE) 

Yes 

No 

17. In general, how do you think things will go after you retire? (CHECK ONE) 

Very well. 

Fairly well. 

Not very well. 

• Not well at all. 

18. How long do you estimate .it will take you to get used to not working? (WRITE 
THE AMOUNT OF TIME IN THE BLANK. ) 

It will take me to get used to not working. 
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19. After retirement how often will there be tines when you won*t know what to do to 
keep occupied? (CHECK ONE) 

Often. 

Sometimes. 

Hardly ever. 

20. How well prepared are you f^r retirement? (CHECK ONE) 

Very well prepared. 

Fairly well prepared. 

Not very well prepared. 

Not prepared at all, 

21. How long before retirement do you feel that people should start thinkiriig about 

retirement plans? Tears 

22. Have you started making any plans for your own retirement yet? (CHECK ONE) 

les 

No 

23* What are you doing to get ready for retirement? (CHECK AS MANY THINGS AS YOU 

ARE DOING. ) 

I*m not doing anything to get ready for retirement. 

Developing interests and activities to follow in retirement years. 

Reading books and pamphlets about retirement. 

Talking with others already retired. 

Talking with others preparing to retire. 

Attending classes and lectiires in preparation for retirement. 

Making plans with my spouse. 

Talking with my banker or broker. 

Consulting my insurance agent. 

Checking wi.th my doctor. 

Making exploratory trips or a trip to another location. 

Enrolling in adult education classes. 

Planning trips to take. 

Other. (Please explain. 

2k • How many of your plans for retirement have you worked out together with your 
spouse? (CHECK ONE) 

I don’t have any plans for retirement. 

I do not have a spouse. 

Many of them. 

Some of them. 

A few of them. 

None of them. 



X 'a r v pw 
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2^. Think of the time when you ■will be retired. (PUT A CHECK IN FRONT OF SHliER 
«0FTExN%« «SGMETIMSS,« OR «HARDLT EVER OR NEVER.”) 



How often will you miss 
the feeling of doing a 
good job? 

b. How often will you want 
to go back to work? 



Often Sometimes ^Hardly E7er- 

Never 

Often S ometimes H ardly Ever 

Never 



or 

or 



0 . How often will you worry 
about not having a job 

to do? Often Sometimes ___.__Hardly Ever or 

Never 



d. Row often will you miss 
being “With the other 

neonle at work? Often Sometimes ____Hardly Ever or 

Never 



26. "Whiit provisions will, you have for meeting the expense of sickness for yo'urself 
or family after you retire? (CHECK ONE) 

We would be covered quite adequately. 

I guess we would get by in case of sickness. 

I think our provisions would be quite inadequate. 

27. Check the types of insurance against expenses of sickness which you will have 
after you retire. 

Hospital 
Surgical 
Medical 
— ^ None 

28. How do you expect your retirement income to work out for you? 

I -will have enough money to do everything I really want and plan 

' to do after I retire. 

I will be able to meet my li"ving expenses. 

I will barely break even. 

I will run a little in the red every month. 

I will run seriously in the red every month. 

NOW, WS WmJD UKE TO ASK TOU SCME QU5STI0NS ABOUT LIFE IN GENERAL 

29. All in all, how much happiness would you say you find in life today? (CHECK ONE) 

Almost none. 

Some. 

A good deal. 



30. In ganeral, how would you say you feel most of the time, in good ^irits or in 
low spirits? (CHECK ONE) 



31. 



32. 



33. 



3li. 



35. 



36. 



37. 



o 
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Usually in good spirits. 

~ Usually in low spirits. 

On the whole, how satisfied would you say you are with your way of life today? 
(CHECK ONE) 



Very satisfied. 

Fairly satisfied. 

Not very satisfied. 

Not satisfied at all. 

How often do you feel that there is just no point in living? (CHECK ONE) 

Often. 

Sometimes. 

Hardly ever. 

Do you agree or disagree with this statement: "Things just keep getting worse 

and worse for me as I get older."? 

Agree 

Disagree 

How often do you find yourself regretting the way things turned out for you? 

Often. 

Sometimes. 

Hardly ever. 

How much do you regret the chances you missed during your life to make the most 
out of life? 

Not at all. 

Somewhat. 

A good deal. 

As you get older would you say things seem to be better or worse than you 
thought they would be? 

Better. 

Worse. 

Same. 

Don’t know. 

How much do you plan ahead the things you will be doing next week or the week 
after? Would you say you make many plans, a few plans, or almost none? 

Many plans. 

A few plans. 

Almost no plans. 
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38. How do you think of yourself as far as age goes—do you think of yourself as: 
(CHECK ONE) 



Middle-aged. 

Elderly. 

" Old. 

Or what? (SPECIFY. . - 

39. "What two of the following things give you the greatest amount of personal sa,tis 
faction? (CHECK ONLY TWO OF THE FOLLOVJING LINES.) 



Your work. . . . ^ 

Your leisure time activities (hobbies, ^orts, entertainment). 

" Your family life. 

Your relationships with friends. 

Your church and community activities. 

' ' ' ' Your health. 

Your financial situation. 

Achievements of my children. 

ho. ¥e want to find out what you think the majority of retired people are like. Look 
at the words below. 3ji your opinion are any of these words true of the majority 
(more than half) of retired people? Put: 

y for "yes” if you think the word describes the majority (more than half) 

' of retired people, 

n for "no" if you think the word does not describe the majority (more than 
’ ~ half) of retired people, 

? if you cannot decide. 

(HERE IS AN EXAMPLE TO TRY OUT FIHST: TALL) 



(PLEASE ANSWER EVERY ITEM. ) 

Mse 

Aged 

Slow 
Cheerful 
" Forgetful 
Healthy 

Stubborn 

Enjoy themselves 



Active 

Productive 

Sad 

Good 

Alert 

Entertaining 
Handy to have around 
Progressive 
Lonely 



THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR YOUR ANSWERS. 



WOODROW ¥. HUNTER 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 






Appendix B 



A Survey of Preparation for Retirement Programe 
in England and Scotland 

I. ORGANIZATTON ARD SPONSORSHIP 



!• Your name and title 



TffimeT 






2, Your organization ■ - - - 

3. Your address - 

li. What kinds of planning or organizational activity preceded the initiation of your 
first preparation for retirement program? (Use reverse side if necessary.) 



Prior to the initiation of your first program did you seek advice and assistance 
from other organizations? (Check one.) Yes 

6. If you replied "Yes" to item ^at organizations did you approach for advice and 
assistance? (List organizations.) 



7. Do you have a local committee or council idiich assists you in the dwelopient and 
promotion of your pr 3 paratlon for retirement programs? (Check one.) 

Yes 

8. In “What year was your comnittee organized? committee 

9. What kinds of people are serving on your Preparation for Retirement Coosiiittee? 
(List kinds of people. For example^ Director of the Institute of Further Educa- 
tion, Physiclan-in-charge of local hospital, or check "No corami-l bee.") 



__ N® comraittee 

10. Is your preparation for retirement program offered on a regular basis one year to 
another or is it offered on an Irregular basis? (Check one.) 

Offered on a regular basis Offered on an irregular basis 

11. Are older people who take part in yxjur program required to pay a fee? (Check one. 

Yes No 



12 
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How are your programs financed? 



(List sources of income.) 



13. From which source do your programs derive the largest amount of financial support? 

(Primary source of income.) 

111. In addition to monsy received from one or more sources^ does your program benefit 
from services-ln-kind? For example, instructors or discussion leaders for your 
program who receive their salary from some other organization; resource persons or 
speakers from various community organizations. (List types of services-in-kind 
i^ich help to support your program and the organization which supplies these serv- 
ices or check "No services-in-kind.") 

Services-in-kind Supplied by 



No services-ln-kind 

1^. Do you have a budget for your preparation for retirement programs? Y es N o 

16. Nhat was the total amount of your most recent budget and what was the period of 
time covered by the budget? (Enter amount and period of the budget or check "No 
budget.") 

Total amount of the budget 
Period of time covered by the budget 
No budget 



17. Have you offered preparation for retirement programs for specific groups of older 
people such as the emplo 3 rses of an industrial firm or of a governmental unit? 

Yes N® 

18. If you replied •''Yes" to item 16, for how many different organizations, industrial 
firms or governnent units have you offered programs? 

(Number of different organizatior.,, ) 



19. Have you offered programs to %ixed" groups of older people, i^e., groups of older 
people fircm different firms or of persons idio enrolled with no reference to their 
place of employment? 

Yes No 



20 . 



If you replied "Yes" to item 18, for how many "mixed" groups have you offered 
programs? 

(Number of mixed groups. ) 
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n. NUMBER AND TYPES OF PROGRAI© 



21 , 



In •What year did your organization offer its first preparation for retirement 
program? 

Tear 



22. How many preparation for retirement programs have you offered since the first 
one? (Please include those programs “which you are offering at the present 
time.) 

(Number of subsequent programs.) 

23. How many of each of the following types of programs have you offered? (Please 
Include those programs idiich you are offering at the present time. ) 



Type of Program Nuniber of Programs 

Day release 
Weekend residential 
Evening classes 

Other type (What?) 



Type of Progi«am Number of Programs 

Afternoon release 
Midweek residential 
Other type (What? ) 

Total number of programs offered 



III. NUMBER AND CHARACTERISTICS OF PARTICIPANTS 



2li. How many older men and women have enrolled in your programs? (Please show 
beginning date and number of men and women who enrolled in each of your pro- 
grams. Use reverse side if space is needed for additional programs.) 



Program 


Beffinning Date 


Number of Participants 


Number 


Month 


Year 


Men 


Women 


Totals 


1 












2 












3 








• • • 


• • • o • e 


h 




























Totals 









2^. Do you have an age qualification for enrollment in your programs? Yes ^ 

26. If you replied ”Tes” to item 20, what specifically is the age qualification? 
(Examples: For persons 60 years of age and older; for persons -who •will retire 

between 1961* and 1970.) 

qualification) 

27. Do you know the age of the older people who have participated in your programs? 

(Check one.) Yes No 
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33# is the frequency with which you offer the sessions of your program? 

(Examples: Once a week for seven weeks j twice a week for four weeks 5 three 

consecutive days during the middle of the week$ two consecutive days on the 
weekend. ) 



3h» ^at topics do you cover in the various sessions of your program? (Please 

uCpliCS# / 



35. Does the same person or do different persons serve as the leader for the 
various sessions of your program? (Check one.) 

The same person Different persons 

36. Miat are the functions of the program leader (s)? (List functions.) 




37- 'Which of the following methods do you employ in your preparation for retire- 
ment programs? (Check methods.) 



38. 



Lecture 

Question and answer 
Group discussion 



Demonstration or exhibit 
Field trips 

Other (What? ) 



Viewed from the standpoint of the amount of time devoted in a typical session 
to various methods, which method employs more time than the others? (Check 
one method. ) 



Lecture 

Question and answer 
Group discussion 

39. What kinds of reading material do 
(Please describe.) 



Demonstration or exhibit 
Flela trips 

Other (What? ) 

you provide members of your programs? 



UO. What is the minimum and the maximum number of members vdiich you enroll in your 
programs? (Enter numbers. ) Minimum number Maximum number 

1^1. VJhat is the group composition of your programs? (Check one or more types of 
group ccmiposition. ) 

Groups composed only of men 
' Groups composed of men and women 
Groups composed only of women 

1|2, Do the wives participate with their husbands in your programs? Yes No 




ht questiojmaire and hope that you wilD 

be able to return it in the near future* ^ 



Woodrow "W. Hunter 

The University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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[28. If the ages of all or some of the participants are knovn, please list them in 
the following table for the members of each of your programs. Use reverse 
side if space is needed for additional programs. 



Program 

Number 



. ® . V 60, 6U, 61, 60, ^9, ^0, ^9 

WiimhAr fnr uhom acrA la noij known 



Age of All Participants 

59, 60, 70, 6I1, 63, 6li, 67, 69, 52, 55, 53, 



Number for whom age is not known 



Total Number 
of Participants 
iix Each Program 



5 



29. Do you know the occupations of the older people who have participated in your 

programs? Yes No 

30. If the occupations of all or some of the participants are known, please indicate 
what they are in the following table. (See attached classification for pwposes 
of categorizing occupations. Use reverse side if space is needed for additional 
programs.) 



Program 

Nuiriber 


Number in Occupational Groups 


Total Number of 


Housewife or Occupation 
1 and 2 3,li, and 9 6 and 7 No Occupation Not Known 


Participants 
in Each Program 








X 

2 

3 
k 






















IV. PROGRAM CONTENT AND METHODS 



31. How many sessions do you offer in your preparation for retirement program? 

(Number of sessions.) 

32. On an average what is the length of time devoted to each session? 

(Average length of time.) 
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